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WHAT  IS  GOING  ON  AT  OXFORD 
“Putting  new  wine  into  old  bottles”  would  be  a  concise 
summary  of  what  is  now  passing  in  that  “home  of  lost 
causes  and  impossible  beliefs,”  pictured  by  Matthew 
Arnold  in  a  well-known  passage  as  breathing  from  her  tow¬ 
ers  the  enchantments  of  the  Middle  Ages  over  a  modem 
work-a-day  world.  .The  process  is  not  now  beginning;  it 
has  been  at  work  for  half  a-  century,  since  the  Universities 
Commission  of  1850  inaugurated  changes  in  the  old  order 
which  have  transformed  Oxford  from  an  almost  wholly 
medieval  to  a  partly  modem  institution,  from  a  hotbed 
of  clerical  and  aristocratic  privilege  to  at  least  the  semblance 
of  a  national  home  of  learning.  Between  the  university 
in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  and  in  the  early  years  of 
the  twentieth  century  there  is  a  difference  not  so  much  of 
decades  as  of  centuries.  Where  all  was  sleepy  indolence 
there  is  now  much  ferment  of  unrest,  much  striving  after 
ideals  of  learning  and  of  public  usefulness,  much  of  that 
“divine  discontent”  with  existing  imperfection  which  is  a 
condition  of  true  progress.  Oxford,  in  fact,  is  alive — very 
much  alive;  but  she  is  hampered  by  old  traditions  and  an 
obsolete  academical  constitution,  and  the  question  is, 
Will  the  old  bottles  hold  the  new  wine,  or  will  they  burst 
under  the  strain?  Will  Oxford  be  able  to  reform  herself 
and  come  up  to  date  without  sacrificing  much  that  no  one 
would  willingly  lose?  Or  will  it  be  necessary  that  outside 
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pressure  be  brought  to  bear  in  the  shape  of  a  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  of  inquiry,  to  be  followed  by  legislation? 

In  Oxford  itself,  opinion  seems  to  be  divided  on  this 
question.  The  older  and  more  conservative  school  of  re¬ 
formers,  and  all  who  have  good  reason  to  be  personally 
content  with  things  as  they  are,  deprecate  interference 
from  outside.  “The  University,”  they  say,  “is  both  able 
and  willing  to  reform  itself  from  within.  It  has  already 
done  much;  it  is  even  now  busy  doing  more;  give  it  time, 
and  it  will  do  all  that  is  necessary  to  satisfy  public  demand. 
But  once  interference  from  outside  begins,  no  one  knows 
where  it  will  end.  It  may  pass  from  matters  of  finance  and 
administration  to  deal  with  the  curriculums  of  university 
study — a  matter  of  which  the  university  itself  should  be 
the  only  judge.  It  may  easily  over-do  reform;  in  pulling 
up  tares,  it  may  root  up  wheat  that  might  grow  and  bear 
fruit.”  On  the  other  hand,  not  a  few  younger  residents, 
and  others  who  care  less  for  the  old  traditions  and  social 
prestige  of  Oxford  than  for  recovering  its  reputation  as  a 
genuine  seat  of  learning  and  helping  it  to  become  a  more  truly 
national  university,  equally  accessible  to  all  classes  of  the 
community,  would  welcome  more  drastic  changes.  “Re¬ 
form  from  within,  ”  they  argue,  “  will  only  move  on  existing 
lines.  It  will  touch  existing  arrangements  too  tenderly, 
tinkering  here  and  repairing  there,  but  doing  nothing 
thoroly;  above  all,  it  will  shrink  from  such  radical  change 
in  the  constitution  and  government  of  the  university  as  is  a 
necessary  preliminary  for  real  reform.  Only  the  State 
acting  thru  a  Royal  Commission  can  ensure  us  what  we 
want.”  The  outside  public,  meanwhile,  looks  on  with 
indifference.  There  is  in  England  no  general  interest  in 
or  enthusiasm  for  education  and  learning  per  se;  and  there 
would  probably  be  little  motive  power  of  public  opinion 
behind  proposals  to  make  the  university  a  more  learned 
body  than  it  is  — especially  if  it  were  suspected  that  this 
would  involve  approximation  to  German  ideas  and  methods. 
The  general  public,  particularly  those  sections  of  it  which 
have  hitherto  monopolized  the  advantages  of  a  university 
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training,  is  content  with  Oxford  and  Cambridge  as  they 
are.  It  takes  more  genuine  interest  in  the  university  boat 
race  or  cricket  match  than  in  any  intellectual  comparison 
of  the  universities  with  each  other  or  with  similar  institu¬ 
tions  elsewhere;  and  as  a  rule  it  would  endorse  the  senti¬ 
ment  attributed  to  an  American  visitor,  whose  Oxford  host 
was  enlarging  upon  the  need  for  drastic  reforms  in  the 
university — “Don’t  touch  it,  or  you’ll  spoil  it.’’  There  is, 
however,  in  England  a  growing  spirit  of  democratic  revolt 
against  social  or  class  privileges,  which  is  beginning  to 
clamor  for  greater  equality  of  opportunity  to  all  citizens 
alike  for  rising  to  the  highest  places  in  the  public  service. 
This  spirit  has  discovered,  or  thinks  that  it  has  discovered, 
that  undue  preference  is  shown  to  alumni  of  the 
older  universities  in  the  higher  ranks  of  the  public  service. 
If  it  be  urged  that  the  training,  intellectual  and  social, 
of  university  life  has  been  found  in  practise  to  turn  out 
the  best  “  supply  of  persons  qualified  to  serve  God  in  Church 
and  State’’  (as  the  old  Bidding  Prayer  puts  it),  the  ob¬ 
vious  answer  from  the  democratic  point  of  view  is  that  such 
training  should  be  equally  accessible  to  all.  But  this  can 
only  come  about  by  great  reduction  in  the  cost  of  uni¬ 
versity  education,  and  by  modifications  in  the  social  habits 
of  college  life.  The  poor  and  lowly-born,  if  intellectually 
capable,  must  be  equally  welcome  with  the  sons  of  the 
upper  classes  of  society.  The  university  must  become  a 
national  instead  of  a  class  institution;  a  home  of  learning 
and  culture  rather  than  of  good  manners  and  athletic 
excellence.  It  is  from  this  direction  that,  so  far  as  one  can 
see,  there  comes  the  chief  pressure  for  university  reform. 
The  upper  and  professional  classes  in  the  country  at  large, 
the  public-schooP  men  and  others  who  have  been  so  long 
in  possession,  are  very  half-hearted  about  it;  and,  as  has 
already  been  pointed  out,  there  is  in  England  but  little 
motive  power  of  public  opinion  behind  educational  prog- 

‘  Public  school  in  England  denotes  the  highest  grade  of  secondary  school 
such  as  Eton,  Harzow  and  Winchester  and  some  of  their  younger  contem¬ 
poraries. 
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ress.  As  a  people,  we  do  not  yet  believe  in  educa¬ 
tion. 

It  may  be  well  at  this  point  to  remind  American  readers 
of  two  points  in  which  our  English  university  system, 
so  far  as  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  concerned,  differs 
markedly  from  their  own  or  from  that  of  Germany — viz., 
the  college  system  and  the  examination  system ;  and  to  these 
might  be  added  a  third,  their  academical  constitution  and 
government.  The  colleges,  originally  dwelling  places  for 
students  attending  university  lectures,  have  in  the  course 
of  centuries  become  wealthy  corporations,  overshadowing 
the  university,  monopolizing  a  large  share  of  its  teaching 
functions  and  most  of  the  regard  of  its  students  and  of  the 
public.  The  university,  though  a  self-governing  corpora¬ 
tion  with  its  officials,  its  staff  of  teachers  (i.  e.,  the  profes¬ 
sors)  and  its  machinery  of  administration,  has  up  to  recent 
years  taken  a  back  seat  as  regards  the  life  and  studies  of 
the  place.  Its  professors,  even  had  they  been  men  of  real 
eminence  and  European  reputation,  could  have  but  little 
influence  on  the  teaching  of  undergraduates.  This  has 
been  mainly  in  the  hands  of  the  college  tutors,  whose  duty 
is  to  help  their  pupils  in  work  for  university  examina¬ 
tions — success  in  examinations  rather  than  learning  for 
its  own  sake  being  the  main  objective  of  higher  education 
in  England,  now  bound  hand  and  foot  in  the  grip  of  an  all- 
pervading  system  of  competitive  examination  for  valuable 
prizes  and  rewards.  Much  good  and  honest  work  has  been, 
and  is  being,  done  under  this  system,  the  best  and  most 
highly  finished  products  of  which  compare  favorably  with 
those  of  any  university  in  the  w^orld.  The  examination 
system  has  no  doubt  done  good  service  in  awakening  higher 
education  in  England  from  the  lethargy  into  which  it  had 
fallen.  But  a  good  servant  may  become  a  bad  or  tyrannical 
master;  and  the  consciousness  that  this  stage  has  been 
reached  with  us  is  one  factor  in  the  movement  now  pro¬ 
ceeding  in  Oxford,  to  recover  for  the  professoriate,  as 
representative  of  learning,  some  of  the  dignity  and  import¬ 
ance  which  it  should  enjoy  in  a  great  university.  Examina- 
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tions,  it  is  felt,  are  still  necessary,  among  a  people  which 
has  scant  respect  for  learning  per  se,  to  ensure  that  the 
university  shall  fulfil  its  function  of  turning  out  useful  and 
accomplished  citizens.  But  if  necessary  they,  are  a  neces¬ 
sary  evil  and  ought,  it  is  felt,  no  longer  to  obstruct  the  still 
greater  function  of  encouraging  learning.  “This  ought 
ye  to  have  done,  but  not  to  leave  the  other  undone.  ’’ 

The  constitution  of  the  university  is  a  question  of  vital 
importance  to  any  scheme  of  academical  reform;  and  until 
this  is  dealt  with,  the  fortunes  of  such  schemes  are  at  best 
precarious.  Legally,  the  university  is  a  corporation  en¬ 
titled  “The  Chancellor,  Masters  and  Scholars  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oxford;”  the  constituent  members  of  which 
are  those  Masters  of  Arts  who  have,  as  the  phrase  goes,  “  kept 
their  names  on  the  books  ’  ’  of  their  college  and  continue  to 
pay  college  and  university  dues  (each  amounting  to 
^i.i.o  per  annum).  These  enjoy  the  parliamentary  fran¬ 
chise  for  returning  two  members  to  Parliament;  and  with 
these  rests  the  supreme  decision  of  all  matters,  administra¬ 
tive  and  educational,  within  the  university.  This  body, 
called  Convocation,  has  not  necessarily  any  academical 
interests;  nor  does  it  (except  incidentally)  represent  learning, 
the  M.A.  degree,  as  such,  implying  no  intellectual  test. 
Its  members  are  scattered  over  the  country  in  various 
callings;  many  of  them  being  clergymen,  who  still,  as  a 
class,  resent  the  changes  which,  during  the  past  half  century, 
have  deprived  Oxford  of  its  exclusively  clerical  character, 
and  can  generally  be  depended  upon  to  veto  any  proposals 
which  the  opponents  of  change  in  Oxford  itself  can  repre¬ 
sent  as  inimical  to  religion.  Among  my  own  early  recol¬ 
lections  of  Oxford  life  is  the  incursion  of  vast  numbers  of 
country  parsons  to  vote  against  the  late  Professor  Max 
Muller,  a  scholar  of  European  reputation,  for  the  professor¬ 
ship  of  Sanskrit,  as  a  German  presumably  tainted  by 
heretical  theology;  or  on  another  occasion,  to  refuse  to 
Dr.  Jowett  an  augmentation  of  his  then  miserable  stipend 
as  professor  of  Greek,  because  of  his  theological  opinions. 
And  within  the  last  few  years  those  w^ho  hoped  that  wider 
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toleration  and  a  more  enlightened  educational  spirit  had 
made  a  repetition  of  such  scenes  unlikely,  received  a  rude 
shock  on  the  occasion  of  a  proposal  to  admit  other  than 
clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England  to  examine  in  the 
school  of  theology.  The  Sheldonian  Theater,  in  which 
the  voting  took  place,  was  filled  with  an  excited  mob  of 
clergy,  who  hooted  and  insulted  a  distinguished  professor 
of  divinity  when  he  rose  to  move  the  resolution;  and  a 
similar  scene,  not  quite  so  discreditable,  happened  last 
year,  when  a  proposal  to  abolish  compulsory  Greek 
at  entrance,  after  being  past  by  the  resident  body  of 
Congregation,  was  thrown  out  by  Convocation.  Some 
curtailment  of  its  powers  is  obviously  desirable,  one  might 
almost  say  necessary,  for  the  success  of  academical  reforms. 
Yet  the  university  has  lately  been  considering  proposals 
to  give  additional  facilities  to  members  of  Convocation 
for  voting  in  person  on  important  measures,  or  even 
to  substitute  voting  papers  sent  thru  the  post,  as  at 
the  election  for  its  representatives  in  Parliament — pro¬ 
posals  which  argue  extraordinary  optimism,  in  view  of  past 
experience,  as  to  the  future  of  internal  reform  thus  left 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  Convocation.  The  end  of  such  a 
policy  could  only  be  outside  interference  by  the  State. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  university  is  seriously  trying 
to  reform  itself  upon  lines  indicated  in  a  memorandum^, 
by  its  present  Chancellor,  Lord  Curzon  of  Kedleston,  and 
embodied  in  a  report®  of  the  Hebdomadal  Council,  with 
whom  rests  the  initiative  in  university  legislation. 

The  objects  aimed  at  are,  in  the  words  of  Lord  Curzon ’s 
introduction  to  the  Council’s  report : 

“To  strengthen  and  popularize  the  internal  government 
of  the  university;  to  fortify  its  authority  in  the  control  of 
its  own  teachers  and  teaching,  with  due  regard  to  the  rights 
and  interests  of  the  colleges;  to  remodel  the  conditions  of 
entrance,  so  as  to  furnish  a  moderate  test  of  educational 
fitness,  and  yet  not  to  exclude  those  who  are  unable  to 

*  Principles  and  methods  of  university  reform:  Clarendon  Press,  Oxford,  1909. 

®  Report  of  the  Hebdomadal  Council,  Ibid.,  1910. 
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pursue  the  study  of  Greek;  to  provide  for  the  distribution 
of  academic  endowments  with  relation  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  university,  the  encouragement  of  advanced 
study,  and  the  needs  of  poor  men;  to  facilitate,  by  all 
reasonable  means,  the  admission  of  poor  men  to  Oxford; 
and  to  create  a  better  system  of  financial  accounts  and 
financial  control.  ” 

Of  these  objects  the  two  which  command  most  support 
of  public  opinion  are  the  abolition  of  compulsory  Greek 
at  entrance,  and  the  admission  of  poor  men  to  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  university  education.  In  favor  of  the  first  is 
the  great  body  of  educated,  scientific  and  scholastic  opinion 
thruout  the  country;  the  second,  as  intimated  above, 
is  entering  into  the  program  of  an  ambitious  and  aspiring 
democracy.  The  first  has  already  been  attempted,  but  has  1 

failed;  the  sovereign  authority  of  Convocation,  “whipped  ! 

up”  for  the  purpose  by  one  determined  opponent  in  Oxford 
itself,  having  decisively  rejected  the  proposal.  Towards 
the  second  the  colleges  have  for  some  years  been  working,  ' 

by  attempted  reductions  in  the  expense  of  college  life,  and 
by  endeavors  to  set  free  part  of  funds,  at  present  applied 
to  scholarships  awarded  by  competition,  towards  eleemosy¬ 
nary  exhibitions.  In  this  and  other  ways  many  who  need 
help  in  order  to  come  to  the  university  do  already  receive 
it.  But  such  assistance  is  at  best  occasional  and  spasmodic,  j 

nor  does  it  go  far  to  solve  the  real  problem  of  accessibility 
for  all  to  a  national  university,  and  of  finding  for  poor  men 
of  humble  origin  a  place  in  the  college  system  with  its 
opportunities  of  social  intercourse.  While  the  college  sys¬ 
tem  remains,  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  reform,  either 
attempted  from  within  or  imposed  from  without,  can  ma-  f 

terially  alter  social  conditions  of  long  standing,  deeply 
rooted  in  the  national  life.  Complete  social  equality  upon 
a  common  footing  of  intellectual  life  must  remain  a  more  or 
less  Utopian  dream. 

So  evident  is  this,  that  one  school  of  reformers  hints  at 
breaking  down  the  individuality  and  independence  of  the 
colleges,  and  reducing  them,  under  financial  and  adminis- 
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trative  control  by  central  university  boards,  to  little  more 
than  boarding  houses  for  students.  It  is  doubtful,  how¬ 
ever,  whether  such  dtastic  measures  find  many  advocates 
in  Oxford;  they  would  certainly  meet  with  little  support 
in  the  country.  “Opinion  at  Oxford  (says  a  well-informed 
writer),  even  among  the  reformers,  is  definitely  in  favor  of 
the  continuance  of  the  college  system.  It  is  the  existence 
of  colleges  which  differentiates  Oxford  and  Cambridge  from 
almost  all  other  universities  in  the  world.  The  marked 
contrast  between  the  poverty  of  the  university  and  the 
wealth  of  some  of  the  colleges  is  simply  the  result  of  the 
existence,  for  hundreds  of  years,  of  a  belief  that  the  college 
system  is  a  good  system.”^  What  is  now  going  on,  then,  is 
to  carry  further  and  to  systematise  such  a  fusion  of  college 
finance  and  college  teaching  into  the  system  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  as  has  already  made  some  progress  under  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Commission  of  1 8  7  7 ,  which  provided  for  con¬ 
tributions  by  colleges  according  to  their  means  to  a  Com¬ 
mon  University  Fund  for  university,  as  distinct  from 
college  teaching,  and  for  a  closer  connection  of  the  univer¬ 
sity  professoriate  with  the  colleges  and  with  examinations. 
The  relations  between  the  University  and  the  colleges, 
and  the  part  which  these  should  play  in  the  Oxford  system, 
have  long  been  matters  of  discussion,  and  sometimes  of  con¬ 
flict.  There  has  in  the  past  been  on  the  part  of  the  col¬ 
leges  no  little  exclusiveness  and  jealousy  of  professorial 
interference  with  the  teaching  and  examination  of  under¬ 
graduates;  while  the  professoriate  has  not  unnaturally 
resented  its  comparative  exclusion  from  a  due  share  in  these 
functions.  The  professors  fairly  claim  to  be  regarded  not 
as  an  excrescence  upon,  but  as  an  integral  factor  in  the  life 
and  work  of  the  university.  They  ask  that  the  university 
and  the  colleges  shall  be  partners  on  equal  terms  in  the 
promotion  of  learning  and  education. 

Two  of  the  proposals  now  under  consideration  by  which 
it  is  hoped  to  effect  this  object  are  the  increased  authority 
of  Boards  of  Faculties  and  the  creation  of  a  Finance 

''  Qtiarterly  review,  April,  191 1 :  Oxford  Reform. 
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Board  with  supervision  over  university  and  college 
finance.  The  new  Faculties  statute  gives  the  professors 
a  stronger  position  on  the  Boards  of  the  several  faculties, 
by  altering  the  conditions  under  which  the  college  tutors 
have  hitherto  been  in  a  large  majority  upon  those  bodies. 
It  will  also  give  increased  powers  to  the  Boards  themselves, 
making  it  possible  for  them  to  control  the  teaching  of  each 
subject;  and,  by  abolishing  the  present  arrangements  of 
the  Common  University  Fund  mentioned  above,  and 
placing  its  revenues  at  the  disposal  of  a  General  Board 
representing  all  the  faculties,  will,  it  is  hoped  result  in  a 
fuller  and  better  consideration  of  all  the  educational  needs 
of  the  university.  Still  more  important  are  the  financial 
proposals  of  the  Hebdomadal  Board’s  report.  “Finance,” 
wrote  Lord  Curzon  in  his  Memorandum  of  1909,  “is  the  clue 
to  the  majority  of  university  problems,  and  the  condition 
of  the  majority  of  university  reforms.  ”  “Financial  reform,  ” 
he  added,  “means  financial  control,  and  without  financial 
control  decisive  progress  can  not  be  made.”  The  new 
Board  of  Finance,  consisting  of  six  residents  in  Oxford 
and  three  non-residents  of  financial  and  administrative 
experience,  will  exercise  a  general  supervision  over  the 
accounts  of  the  university — probably  omnium  consensu. 
But  it  is  also  proposed  that  this  Board  shall  review  an¬ 
nually  the  published  accounts  of  the  colleges;  and  herein 
lies  the  crux  of  the  question.  The  colleges  are  not  merely 
educational  corporations  within  the  university;  they  are 
owners  of  property,  many  of  them  with  large  landed  estates, 
whose  management  will  bear  comparison  with  that  of  any 
great  nobleman  or  City  Company,  and  in  regard  to  which 
they  have  for  generations,  or  even  centuries,  neither  ex¬ 
perienced  nor  desired  outside  interference.  An  annual 
“progress”  or  visitation  of  college  estates  by  the  head  and 
one  or  other  of  the  fellows  maintains  a  personal  connection 
with  their  tenants ;  who  in  turn  are  as  a  rule  proud  of  the  con¬ 
nection,  and  would  be  sorry  to  exchange  it  for  management 
by  a  body  of  commissioners  from  an  office  in  Oxford  or  in 
London.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  it  is  provided  that  the  new 
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Finance  Board  is  to  exercise  “no  compulsion  or  interfer-^ 
ence.”  Its  duty  will  be  to  report  to  the  Council  of  the 
University  after  inspection  of  college  accounts,  “with  spe¬ 
cial  reference  to  economy  of  administration,  and  to  any 
matter  in  which  the  interests  of  the  university  are  directly 
or  indirectly  involved,”  and  to  “consider  from  time  to  time 
the  statutory  and  other  contributions  made  by  the  colleges 
to  university  purposes,  and  to  advise  Council  as  to  any 
action  that  may  be  desirable.” 

These  financial  proposals  are  a  compromise  between  the 
existing  system  and  the  desire  to  see  powers  of  interference 
and  compulsion  entrusted  to  a  central  board,  with  large 
diminution  of  the  control  by  colleges  over  their  own  re¬ 
sources.  They  offer  to  the  colleges  and  to  the  university 
an  opportunity  of  voluntary  cooperation  in  utilizing  their 
finances  for  the  common  good  of  learning  and  of  education. 
Whether  they  will  satisfy  those  who,  within  or  without  the 
university,  consider  that  before  inviting  fresh  benefactions 
better  use  should  be  made  of  existing  resources;  or  whether, 
however  cordial  the  cooperation  between  colleges  and  the 
university,  they  will  effect  substantial  improvement,  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen.  If  they  fail  in  their  object,  the  only 
alternative  will  be  compulsory  powers  bestowed  upon 
some  central  university  board  by  outside  authority — in¬ 
tervention  which  in  any  case  may  be  necessary,  as  indicated 
above,  for  that  curtailment  of  the  powers  of  Convocation 
which  is  a  preliminary  necessity;  unless  indeed,  which  is 
hardly  to  be  expected.  Convocation  be  willing  to  commit  its 
own  Hara-Kiri. 

Very  interesting  things  are  now  doing  in  Oxford;  what 
their  outcome  may  be,  it  were  rash  to  prophesy: 

dAA’  ^  Toi  fjikv  TavTa  dtlav  cv  yovvaai  /cc'iTai. 

One  thing  however  is  certain  that,  whatever  may  be  the 
effect  of  these  or  of  any  other  changes  in  details  of  adminis¬ 
tration  or  of  curriculum,  the  university  itself  and  its  col¬ 
leges  will  remain  an  abiding  influence  upon  English  thought 
and  English  life.  The  prestige  of  centuries,  the  affection¬ 
ate  regard  of  generation  after  generation  of  students  who  • 
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have  spent  happy  hours  within  their  old  gray  walls,  forming 
friendships  that  endure  for  life,  and  receiving  impressions 
that  never  fade — all  this  remains  and  will  remain  a  national 
asset.  Such  work  as  that  of  William  of  Wykeham,  “the 
sole  and  munificent  founder  of  the  two  St.  Mary  Winton 
Colleges”  at  Oxford  and  at  Winchester,  can  not  die.  From 
time  to  time  it  needs  renewing  and  bringing  up  to  date, 
if  its  usefulness  is  to  continue.  New  wine  has  to  be  poured 
into  the  old  bottles;  and  the  bottles  themselves,  it  may  be, 
need  renovation  and  restoration;  but  the  work  lives  on. 
And  as  we  speculate  upon  or  criticize  the  changes  now  in 
progress  at  the  ancient  University  of  Oxford,  we  may  fitly 
recall  those  noble  lines  of  Virgil,*  where  in  describing  the  com¬ 
munity  of  bees  he  contrasts  the  short-lived  tenure  of  the 
individual  with  the  permanence  of  the  race: 

Ergo  ipsas  quamvis  angusti  terminus  aevi 
Excipiat . 

At  genus  immortale  manet,  multosque  per  annos 
Stat  fortuna  domus,  et  avi  numerantur  avorum. 

[Georg.  IV,  206-9] 

Thomas  L.  Papillon 

Hon.  Canon  of  St.  Albans  Cathedral;  sometime  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  New 
College,  Oxford. 


II 

EFFICIENCY  OF  THE  HISTORY  RECITATION' 

For  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years,  the  history  teachers  of 
this  country  have  devoted  all  too  much  of  their  time  to 
discussing  questions  of  course  of  study.  Too  many  of  them 
have  been  disposed  to  forget  that  methods  of  teaching,  too, 
deserve  a  considerable  portion  of  our  thought  and  study. 
After  all,  the  most  important  factor  in  the  schoolroom  is 
not  the  curriculum  but  the  teacher.  What  we  need  in  our 
secondary  schools  even  more  urgently  than  a  better  course 
of  study  in  history  is  more  teachers  of  character,  full  of 
enthusiasm  for  the  subject  of  history,  trained  to  investigate 
and  to  think  about  its  data,  and  conversant  with  the  best 
methods  of  presenting  the  subject  to  children  of  secondary 
school  age. 

These  are  the  prerequisites.  But  more,  much  more, 
than  this  is  needed  if  the  recitation  in  the  history  room  is  to 
reach  its  highest  efficiency.  Let  us  begin  with  the  simplest 
things.  Every  teacher  should,  during  every  minute  of 
the  day,  be  master  of  the  situation  in  his  classroom.  For  a 
number  of  years  now  I  have  recommended  to  beginners 
these  six  rules  of  thumb:  (i)  Have  some  definite,  simple 
exercise  ready  upon  which  the  class  can  go  to  work  the 
moment  the  recitation  bell  rings.  (2)  Never  call  the  class 
as  a  whole  to  order;  issue  your  command  to  an  individual, 
e.  g.,  “Jones,  sit  down!” — when  Jones  comes  to  order, 
the  rest  will  speedily  follow.  (3)  Never  allow  more  than 
one  pupil  to  come  to  your  desk  at  a  time;  at  least,  not 
until  you  are  absolutely  sure  that  you  have  perfect  control 
of  the  class.  (4)  If  no  written  work  is  to  be  done,  see  that 
the  desks  are  cleared  of  books  and  papers  and  that  the 
pupils  have  nothing  in  their  hands  to  distract  their  atten- 

*  Address  delivered  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Schoolmasters’  Associa¬ 
tion  of  New  York  and  vicinity,  New  York,  November  9,  1912. 
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tion.  (5)  Never  interrupt  the  recitation  to  discipline  an 
individual.  If  the  case  is  serious  enough  to  require  more 
than  a  word  of  reminder  or  reproof,  settle  it  in  private 
either  at  the  end  of  the  period  or  at  the  end  of  the  day. 
(6)  Always  be  sure  that  you  have  sufficient  work  planned 
to  keep  the  class  busy  for  the  entire  period  and  that  the 
plan  is  so  clear  in  your  mind  that  it  will  work  automatically 
and  without  any  thought  on  your  part.  Teachers  who 
follow  these  rules  rarely  have  occasion  to  complain 
of  the  conduct  of  their  boys  or  girls.  Children  who  are 
busily  engaged  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher  have  no 
time  for  mischief  and  consequently  the  problem  of  disci¬ 
pline  settles  itself.  Indeed,  in  nine  cases  our  of  ten,  breaches 
of  discipline  are  due  to  some  lack  in  the  teacher  rather  than 
to  some  fault  in  the  child.  In  the  tenth  case,  the  difficulty 
arises  because  the  teacher  has  failed  to  anticipate  and  pro¬ 
vide  for  some  mental,  moral  or  physical  weakness  in  the 
boy  or  girl. 

The  teacher  who  comes  to  a  school  well  prepared  in  his 
subject,  who  succeeds  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  career 
in  establishing  a  mastery  over  the  class,  has  entered  on  the 
highroad  to  success.  But  the  road  before  him  still  has 
many  difficulties  which  he  must  overcome.  He  needs  to 
continue  reading  in  his  subject;  he  needs  to  keep  in  close 
touch  with  the  economic,  the  social  and  the  political  thought 
of  his  day;  he  needs  above  all  to  study  his  own  classroom 
methods  and  the  methods  of  his  colleagues  so  that  he  may 
grow  more  and  more  skilful  in  his  work. 

There  are  books  and  to  spare  upon  the  method  of  the 
history  recitation.  Most  of  them  are  academic  and  of  little 
value,  but  I  should  advise  every  history  teacher  to  possess 
at  least  four  books  which  are  invaluable:  (i)  McMurry’s 
Method  of  the  recitation  (not  his  Special  method  in  history); 
(2)  McMurry’s  How  to  study;  (3)  Johnson’s  History  in  the 
elementary  school  {Teachers  College  record  for  1908)  which 
is  full  of  suggestions  for  us  all,  and  (4)  Keatinge’s 
in  the  teaching  of  history,  based  upon  experiences  in  the 
English  schools. 
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But  books  alone  will  help  one  only  a  little  way  on  the 
road.  The  teacher  must  see  to  it  that  his  classroom  is 
permeated  with  an  atmosphere  of  the  student  of  history. 
Even  if  the  school  authorities  do  not  furnish  proper  equip¬ 
ment,  he  must  use  his  ingenuity  to  supply  himself.  There 
must  be  maps  and  pictures,  books  and  magazines,  pam¬ 
phlets  and  bulletins,  diagrams  and  charts.  We  all  know 
that  a  physical  or  a  chemical  laboratory  furnishes  in  itself 
an  invitation  to  study  the  phenomena  of  nature,  that  a 
library  offers  to  most  men  and  women  an  irresistible  invi¬ 
tation  to  read.  Watch  a  group  of  boys  and  girls  in  a  well- 
equipped  history  room.  You  will  find  them  discussing  the 
maps  and  pictures  on  the  wall,  handling  the  books  and 
magazines  on  the  desk,  loitering  before  the  recitation  begins 
and  after  it  closes  to  examine  the  announcements  on  the 
bulletin  boards.  They  will  become  interested  if  only  they 
are  given  a  chance. 

Above  all,  no  teacher  of  history  can  ever  be  successful 
unless  he  carefully  plans  his  work.  He  must  know  before 
the  term  begins  just  what  he  hopes  to  accomplish  in  each 
lesson;  he  must  have  a  conscious  purpose  which  unifies 
the  entire  work  of  the  course.  For  example,  he  must 
recognize  in  the  history  of  the  United  States,  and  indeed 
in  the  history  of  every  nation  of  modern  times,  three  great 
currents  running  side  by  side:  (i)  an  economic  and  social 
development  which  affects  the  life  of  every  individual  of 
the  nation,  (2)  a  development  of  forms  and  practises  of 
government  which  enables  the  rulers  and  the  people  to 
express  their  united  wills,  (3)  a  foreign  policy  which  de¬ 
termines  the  relations  of  the  nation  with  other  peoples  of 
the  world.  Many  times  these  currents  mingle  and  flow 
together,  but  even  then  one  can  study  them  as  tho  they 
were  separate  and  distinct.  With  this  general  plan  de¬ 
termined  upon,  the  teacher  should  consciously  arrange 
each  day’s  work  so  that  it  will  contribute  toward  the 
general  plan.  One  day  the  class  may  be  working  upon  a 
subject  which  is  largely  economic  in  its  content,  another 
upon  one  which  is  political,  a  third  upon  a  question  of 
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foreign  affairs.  In  each  case  the  teacher  must  be  careful 
that  the  day’s  work  carries  the  class  definitely  forward 
toward  a  given  goal.  The  purchase  of  Louisiana,  for 
example,  should  be  a  lesson  in  economic  development,  if 
the  teacher  determines  on  that  plan,  or  a  lesson  in  the 
development  of  constitutional  practise,  or  even  a  lesson 
on  the  development  of  a  foreign  policy,  or  of  all  three  com¬ 
bined.  The  one  thing  that  I  should  demand  is  that  the 
details  of  the  story  of  the  purchase  should  never  be  studied 
in  or  for  themselves  without  making  them  contribute 
toward  the  purpose  of  the  term’s  work. 

As  to  the  conduct  of  the  recitation — the  daily  working 
plan:  the  primary  test  which  I  believe  that  every  teacher 
should  apply  to  his  work  is  this,  “a  subject  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  which  the  pupil  is  not  himself  always  contributing 
soon  ceases  to  excite  his  interest.”  (Keatinge,  p.  4.) 
Let  the  teacher  examine  the  recitation  constantly  to  see 
whether  he  is  active  and  the  pupils  passive,  whether  he  is 
reciting  and  the  pupils  listening.  If  such  a  condition  exists 
the  lesson  is  almost  sure  to  be  a  failure.  The  ideal  recitation 
is  a  conference  between  pupils  and  teacher  in  which  the 
pupils  are  asking  at  least  as  many  questions  as  their  leader. 
Certainly  the  recitation  must  be  a  constant  give  and  take 
or  else  it  degenerates  rapidly  into  a  didactic  exercise  in 
which  the  pupils  will  speedily  lose  interest.  Try  the 
experiment  of  letting  one  of  the  pupils  take  charge  of  the 
class;  let  him  ask  you  questions  as  one  of  the  members  of 
the  group  whenever  he  or  any  other  member  of  the  class 
is  in  doubt;  force  him  to  keep  to  the  subject  in  hand;  insist 
that  he  distribute  opportunities  to  contribute  to  the  con¬ 
ference  among  all  the  members  of  the  group,  and  watch 
the  interest  of  the  class  grow  until  it  overflows  the  bounds 
of  the  recitation  period  and  extends  into  the  room  of  the 
next  teacher  to  whom  the  class  reports.  When  you  have 
taught  the  class  to  work  in  this  way,  absent  yourself  fre¬ 
quently  from  the  room  for  half  the  period — sometimes  for 
the  whole  period — so  that  the  group  will  feel  that  the  con¬ 
ference  is  its  own.  The  students  may  be  noisier  than  when 
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you  are  in  the  room;  but  the  noise  will  be  legitimate;  fre¬ 
quently  half  a  dozen  of  them  will  be  trying  to  talk  at  once ! 

Personally,  I  always  assign  the  subject  for  the  following 
recitation  at  the  beginning  of  the  period.  I  recognize  that 
I  am  violating  an  accepted  principle  of  pedagogics  in  so 
doing,  but  there  are  so  many  vicissitudes  which  may  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  assignment  at  the  end  of  the  period  that  I 
prefer  to  take  no  chance.  The  skilful  teacher  in  history 
will  never  assign  a  lesson  by  pages  alone.  I  know  of  no 
practise  which  is  more  reprehensible  than  to  say  to  a  class: 
“Take  pages  125  to  135  for  tomorrow;  draw  the  map  on 
page  132.  ”  Yet  how  many  teachers  never  get  beyond  this 
stage!  In  the  first  place,  an  assignment  should  be  by 
topics  rather  than  by  pages;  if  necessary,  with  the  beginning 
classes,  the  pages  of  the  book  can  be  given  as  well;  but  the 
pupils  must  be  made  to  understand  that  they  are  given  as 
a  reference  only,  that  the  information  might  be  gotten 
somewhere  else  just  as  well.  Home  work  should  be  care¬ 
fully  differentiated  from  classroom  work;  pupils  should 
be  made  to  feel  that  they  are  to  learn  certain  facts  from  the 
book  which  are  to  be  the  subject  of  discussion  at  the  next 
meeting,  not  facts  to  be  repeated  by  rote.  Home  work 
should  be  assigned  with  the  book  open,  difficulties  in  the 
text  explained,  essentials  and  non-essentials  pointed  out; 
problems  for  thought  should  be  indicated,  and  tests  upon 
the  content  of  the  lesson  given  which  the  pupils  can  apply 
to  themselves.  A  record  of  lesson  assignments  should  never 
be  made  on  scraps  of  paper;  indeed  it  is  well  to  insist  that  an 
assignment  book  should  be  kept  into  which  history  notes 
alone  are  to  be  entered.  Personally,  I  have  abandoned  the 
formal  history  note  book  entirely;  my  boys  use  their  note 
books  as  history  diaries;  they  enter  assignments  in  them,, 
they  use  them  for  taking  notes  on  their  reading  in  prepara¬ 
tion,  they  draw  illustrative  diagrams  and  maps  in  them  as 
occasion  demands,  and  they  make  such  comments  in  them 
on  the  discussion  of  the  topic  of  the  day’s  recitation  as 
seem  to  them  most  worth  while.  Frequently,  on  the  basis 
of  the  work  already  accomplished,  pupils  should  be  made 
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to  assign  the  advance  work  for  themselves.  Thus,  at  the 
end  of  the  Civil  War  in  United  States  history,  they  should 
be  able  to  analyze  the  situation  sufficiently  to  see  that  on 
the  following  days  they  will  be  engaged  in  discussing  (a) 
the  return  of  the  north  to  normal  peaceful  conditions, 
(b)  the  reestablishment  of  normal  relations  between  the 
seceded  states  and  the  Union,  and  (c)  the  settlement  of 
the  negro  question  in  the  South.  As  I  see  it,  the  lesson 
assignment  deserves  at  least  one-fifth  of  the  entire  recita¬ 
tion  period.  When  less  than  that  amount  of  time  is  given 
to  it,  the  results  will  show  that  preparation  has  been  me¬ 
chanical  and  without  the  proper  amount  of  thought. 

Every  recitation  in  history  should  be  made  to  conform 
to  one  or  another  of  certain  definite  types.  Occasionally 
the  teacher  will  find  it  profitable  to  combine  two  or  three 
of  these  types  in  one  period,  but  ordinarily  this  should  not 
be  the  case.  Certainly  the  successful  teacher  will  be  con¬ 
scious  of  the  type  he  is  employing  and  will  not  vitiate  his 
work  by  confusing  two  or  more  of  them. 

The  simplest  type  of  recitation  consists  in  reproduction 
of  memorized  text.  Some  things  in  history  are  important 
enough  to  be  worth  knowing  word  for  word.  Thus  the 
man  who  would  understand  his  English  history  well  can 
afford  to  memorize  two  or  three  sections  from  each  of  the 
four  or  five  epoch-making  documents  in  the  history  of  that 
nation.  Similarly,  certain  sections  of  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States,  such  as  Article  I,  §  8,  cl.  i  and  cl.  18,  and 
the  Xth  Amendment  are  so  frequently  referred  to  that  the 
pupil  will  save  time  if  he  knows  them  by  heart.  Such 
exercises  have  a  distinct  pedagogic  value  which  the  history 
teacher  can  not  afford  to  neglect. 

Another  type  of  recitation  is  the  one  devoted  to  training 
pupils  in  the  sense  of  time  or  the  sense  of  locality.  The  time 
sense  in  children  is  inevitably  weak— their  experience 
covers  at  best  only  ten  or  fifteen  years.  To  the  average 
child  the  Civil  War  is  as  remote,  as  far  as  his  personal 
experience  goes,  as  the  Revolutionary  War;  fifty  years  and 
a  hundred  years,  a  hundred  years  and  a  thousand  years 
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are  equally  vague  as  periods  of  time.  The  devices  which  a 
skilled  teacher  will  use  for  fixing  the  relation  of  events  to 
each  other  are  many,  no  one  of  them  should  be  used  ex¬ 
clusively,  but  they  should  be  carefully  thought  out  and 
insistently  applied.  “Dates,”  says  Johnson,  page  24, 
“  suffering  from  a  reaction  from  admitted  abuses  of  an  earlier 
regime,  have  in  many  places  fallen  into  an  undeserved 
disrepute.  ” 

Map  work,  too,  deserves  a  liberal  proportion  of  the  time. 
The  average  boy  or  girl,  especially  if  his  life  has  been  con¬ 
fined  to  the  city  streets,  has  as  little  sense  of  relative  locality 
as  he  has  of  the  lapse  of  time.  Buffalo  and  Chicago,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  and  St.  Louis  are  all  “somewhere  out  west;”  Germany 
and  France,  Austria  and  Russia  are  “in  Europe;”  Meso¬ 
potamia  and  Persia,  in  the  great  unknown.  Bcvcuci  fiat 
the  average  boy  or  girl  seldom  goes.  He  will  wal;  0.  iJ  rri;: ;; 
and  point  in  blissful  ignorance  to  the  Danube  .vlicii  > 
ask  him  for  the  Rhone,  and  to  Japan  when  you  ask  him 
for  the  Philippines.  It  takes  patience  to  correct  uiis  lauii. 
One  needs  to  start  with  a  few  elementary  facts  such  as  the 
location  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Great  Lakes,  the  pen¬ 
insula  of  Italy  and  the  British  Isles;  but  in  the  end  one  can 
build  up  a  reasonable  geographic  background  on  which  to 
lay  the  principal  movements  and  events  in  history.  My 
one  caution  to  most  teachers  is  to  go  slow.  Discover,  if 
possible,  some  two  or  three  boys  or  girls  whose  sense  of 
locality  and  distance  has  been  developed  by  travel  and 
use  them  as  guides  to  the  rest.  Illustrate  geographic 
phenomena  from  simple  examples  near  home,  and  the  class 
will  ultimately  learn  to  play  the  game  of  locating  places 
with  zest.  I  found  a  boy  only  the  other  day  who,  quite 
without  any  direction  from  me,  was  reading  Semple’s 
American  history  and  its  geographic  conditions. 

The  good  history  teacher  will  make  frequent  use  of  the 
cumulative  review.  I  know  of  no  exercise  that  is  more 
valuable  than  this.  The  first  time  your  class  studies  the 
story  of  the  Punic  Wars  they  may  fail  to  understand  their 
significance,  but  if  you  make  the  conquest  of  the  eastern 
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Mediterranean  an  occasion  for  gathering  up  the  history  of 
all  the  Roman  conquests  up  to  that  time  and  do  the  same 
thing  when  you  are  about  to  take  up  Caesar’s  wars,  and 
so  on  to  the  end,  you  will  find  that  the  facts  of  the  Punic 
Wars  and,  all  the  other  Roman  conquests  have  finally 
found  firm  lodgment  in  the  pupil’s  mind.  Let  me  illustrate 
from  another  example  nearer  home.  Each  new  tariff  act 
in  United  States  history  should  serve  as  an  occasion  for  a 
review  and  a  comparison  of  all  the  tariff  acts  that  have 
gone  before;  each  new  slavery  enactment,  for  a  study  of  all 
those  of  previous  years,  and  so  with  every  other  topic  of 
a  similar  kind.  The  class  will,  after  a  time,  learn  to  expect 
these  cumulative  reviews  and  prepare  for  them  whether 
you  direct  them  to  or  not. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  that  the  instructor  in  his¬ 
tory  encounters  lies  in  the  effort  to  secure  an  accurate  and 
clear  statement  of  the  facts  in  a  given  case,  especially  to  get 
an  adequate  judgment  based  upon  these  facts.  The  fault 
here  lies  at  the  door  of  the  entire  body  of  teachers,  not  at 
that  of  the  history  teacher  alone.  It  is  easier  to  correct  a 
boy  or  girl  than  to  force  him  to  correct  himself,  to  supply 
him  with  ready-made  judgments,  than  to  insist  that  he 
reason  things  out  for  himself.  Time  presses  and  we  are 
human  in  our  desire  to  cover  the  ground.  Nevertheless, 
patience  and  persistence  and  willingness  to  go  slow  will 
pay  the  careful  teacher  in  the  end.  Force  the  pupil  who 
misstates  a  fact  to  verify  his  statement  then  and  there; 
force  him,  with  pencil  and  paper,  if  necessary,  to  set  his 
thoughts  in  order;  refuse  to  accept  incorrect  or  slovenly 
English;  keep  insisting  on  properly  constructed  paragraphs, 
and  in  the  end  you  will  have  your  reward.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  trouble  usually  lies  a  vagueness  as  to  the  facts  and  an 
insufficient  comprehension  of  the  meaning  of  an  author’s 
words.  Allow  a  pupil  to  refresh  his  memory,  if  necessary, 
— that  is  what  adults  are  constantly  forced  to  do — and  he 
will  in  the  end  usually  express  himself  clearly  and  co¬ 
herently  enough.  Boys  and  girls  find  no  difficulty  in  talk¬ 
ing  fluently  and  correctly  about  things  with  which  they 
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are  familiar  and  about  things  in  which  they  are  interested. 
They  know  their  own  minds  and  have  their  opinions  about 
their  own  affairs.  Allow  them-  to  get  the  facts  about  a 
given  period  of  history,  arouse  an  interest  in  these  facts, 
and  they  will  talk  as  coherently  and  as  reasonably  about 
history  as  they  do  about  a  football  game  or  a  dance. 

The  rapid  fire  recitation  where  short,  unadorned  state¬ 
ments  are  expected  calls  for  an  altogether  different  method. 
Here  no  question  of  judgment  or  reason  is  involved,  and 
here  no  hesitation  should  be  allowed.  “  Facts  are  not  ques¬ 
tions  of  thought”  is  an  axiom  in  my  classes.  “You  don’t 
have  to  think  to  remember  your  name,  your  house  number, 
or  your  age.  ”  If  a  fact  is  one  which  is  frequently  called 
for,  its  statement  should  be  as  automatic  as  the  statement 
of  one’s  name;  if  it  is  to  be  recalled  by  mental  process, 
insist  that  the  pupil  do  it  by  a  series  of  associations  and 
force  him  to  describe  the  process  to  the  class.  Such  exer¬ 
cises  in  association  of  ideas  are  among  the  most  valuable 
that  the  subject  offers  to  the  students. 

Five-  or  ten- minute  written  tests  once  or  twice  a  week  are 
indispensible  exercises  in  every  history  class.  In  my 
classes  we  have  them  every  day  and  the  work  is  so  organized 
that  the  burden  of  the  work  falls  almost  entirely  on  the 
boys.  Every  pupil  in  the  class  is  responsible  in  turn  for 
the  written  exercise.  He  prepares  the  question,  he  dis¬ 
tributes  the  paper,  he  collects  the  exercises,  marks  them, 
and  enters  the  marks  in  the  record  book.  This  exercise 
forces  the  boy  to  put  himself  into  an  entirely  new  relation 
to  the  class.  His  classmates  are  at  liberty  to  challenge 
him  to  answer  the  question  himself  and  to  question  his 
judgment  as  to  the  evaluation  of  the  answer  written. 
Frequently  the  questions  show  that  the  boys  have  thought 
very  carefully  on  the  topic  of  the  day.  Recently,  for 
example,  the  following  question  was  put  to  a  class  in 
English  history  by  one  of  my  boys:  “What  does  an  Irish¬ 
man  mean  when  he  says,  ‘The  curse  of  Cromwell  be  upon 
you?”’ 

The  blackboard  is  in  a  history  teacher’s  room  to  be  used. 
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How  many  of  us  use  it  as  much  as  .we  should?  How  many 
of  us  save  time  by  writing  directions  for  our  classes  where 
all  may  see  them?  How  many  use  it  for  developing  a  sub¬ 
ject  by  means  of  outlines  as  the  recitation  progresses 
towards  its  end?  How  many  give  pupils  the  opportunity 
of  writing  answers  to  questions  or  drawing  maps  or  making 
outlines  on  the  board  where  all  the  class  can  see  them  and 
criticize  them?  One  of  the  most  frequent  comments  of 
visitors  from  abroad,  I  am  told,  is  an  expression  of  surprize 
upon  the  amount  of  blackboard  space  at  the  disposal  of 
teachers  in  our  schools  and  upon  the  fact  that  we  use  that 
space  as  little  as  we  do. 

Finally,  of  types  of  recitations  there  is  the  one  so  com¬ 
monly  neglected — the  recitation  with  the  open  book. 
Here,  of  course,  the  task  of  the  teacher  is  to  frame  questions 
so  that  they  can  not  be  answered  by  a  mere  reproduction 
of  the  text.  The  questions  must  be  of  a  type  to  compel 
criticism  of  the  facts,  comparison  of  events,  judgments  on 
the  actions  of  men,  and  historical  inferences  based  upon  the 
written  word.  Properly  conducted,  such  exercises  are 
among  the  most  valuable  that  the  teacher  can  devise. 
But  they  require  careful  preparation  and  strict  adherence 
to  a  predetermined  plan. 

If  there  is  one  thing  that  differentiates  the  history  teacher 
who  has  a  genius  for  his  subject  from  all  others,  it  is  the 
ability  to  recognize  the  difference  between  a  recitation  that 
is  based  upon  material  that  a  pupil  has  really  assimilated 
and  made  a  part  of  his  mental  equipment  and  the  recitation 
that  is  merely  a  reproduction  of  an  author’s  words.  “The 
boyish  mind  loves  to  remain  on  the  surface  of  things,  if 
this  saves  trouble;  it  has  an  aggravating  habit  of  remem¬ 
bering  phrases  which  mean  nothing  to  it  and  of  forgetting 
details  which  might  mean  a  great  deal.  A  boy  will  tell 
you  with  a  smiling  face  and  an  apparent  consciousness  of 
merit  that  ‘Wyclif  was  the  morning  star  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion’  and  fail,  when  prest,  to  produce  any  facts  about 
either  the  Reformation  or  Wyclif.’’  (Keatinge,  pp.  120- 
12 1.)  It  is  only  recently  that  a  boy  in  attempting  to  de- 
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scribe  conditions  in  Europe  at  the  end  of  the  i8th  century 
told  me  that  France  was  at  war  with  Australia  and  Persia. 
His  eyes  for  once  had  betrayed  him;  he  had  been  reading 
merely  words;  these  words  had  been  recorded  incorrectly 
upon  the  tablets  of  his  brain,  his  mind  has  not  reacted — 
his  recitation  was  merely  verbal  and  not  ideal.  In  this 
case  the  fault  was  easy  to  detect.  Examine  your  pupils 
on  at  least  half  their  recitations  and  you  will  find  that 
they  are  committing  this  same  fault.  They  are  “phono¬ 
graphing,  ’  ’  as  I  call  it,  not  producing  those  mental  reactions 
that  are  the  only  excuse  for  retaining  history  in  the  second¬ 
ary  school  course.  That  is  why  pupils  forget  their  history 
so  rapidly.  The  phonograph  plate  is  repolished  almost 
every  day  and  each  day’s  record  is  obliterated  in  order  to 
make  room  for  the  next.  Frequently  the  polishing  is  im¬ 
perfect,  and  then,  when  the  recitation  period  comes,  the 
teacher  receives  a  jumble  of  words  and  phrases,  incorrect 
and  inaccurate  statements  made  up  of  fragments  of  all  the 
impressions  which  have  been  made  upon  the  child’s  mind — 
and  then  he  wonders  why. 

I  confess  that  I  am  advocating  a  counsel  of  perfection; 
nevertheless,  we  shall  never  make  our  history  real  to  our 
pupils  until  we  begin  consciously  to  strive  to  make  it  live 
in  the  child’s  mind.  First  of  all,  let  us  constantly  attempt 
to  prevent  our  boys  and  girls  from  giving  us  mere  words 
that  represent  no  ideas.  Then  let  us  use  all  our  ingenuity 
in  endeavoring  to  transport  them  to  the  time  and  place 
of  the  events.  Let  us  attempt  to  reproduce  the  mental, 
moral  and  physical  conditions  under  which  the  actors  lived. 
Let  us  strive  always  to  remove  the  sophistications  and 
prejudices  incident  to  our  times,  and  finally,  let  us  attempt 
to  make  the  child  react  as  tho  he  were  a  boy  or  girl 
living  in  the  age  when  the  events  took  place.  Haven’t 
we  all  observed  the  youngster  of  fourteen  who  is  wiser  than 
Alexander  the  Great  or  Napoleon?  who  knows  beforehand 
that  the  efforts  of  Solon  and  of  the  Gracchi  were  doomed 
to  failure?  who  calls  George  III  a  stupid  tyrant,  and  John 
C.  Calhoun  a  rascal  and  a  knave?  Insist  upon  it  that  your 
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pupils  shall  dramatize  their  history,  that  they  shall  imagine 
themselves  back  in  the  age  which  you  are  studying,  that 
they  shall  keep  diaries,  write  letters,  meet  each  other  in 
the  Athenian  academies,  in  the  Roman  assemblies,  in  the 
streets  of  London  in  the  time  of  the  Stuarts ;  that  they  shall 
make  journeys  on  the  Roman  roads  and  in  the  ships  of 
Columbus  and  of  Drake.  Ask  them  to  imagine  themselves 
back  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  1840,  and  then  demand 
that  they  give  you  their  attitude  toward  the  abolition 
movement.  If  they  still  declare  that  they  are  opposed  to 
slavery,  root  and  branch,  make  them  justify  themselves 
as  children  of  that  age;  rigorously  exclude  all  the  elements 
which  have-influenced  men’s  minds  since  then;  and  gradually 
you  may  attain  to  something  that  is  approximately  real. 

There  is  just  one  more  thing  that  I  desire  to  add.  All 
history  work  is  valueless  unless,  once  the  pupils  have  gotten 
real  ideas  about  history,  their  minds  react  upon  these 
ideas.  Boys  or  girls  of  secondary  school  age  can  solve  a 
problem  in  mathematics,  can  perform  an  experiment  in 
physics  or  chemistry,  can  work  out  syntactic  relations  in 
a  passage  of  Latin,  can  make  a  ground  plan  of  a  dwelling 
house  if  the  details  and  measurements  are  furnished.  Why 
then  do  we  history  teachers  assume  that  problems  in  his¬ 
tory  are  beyond  their  years?  Why  shouldn’t  a  boy  be  able 
to  discover  why  Strafford  deserted  the  parliamentary  party 
between  1629  1639?  why  shouldn’t  he  be  able  to  see 

the  analogy  between  the  annexation  of  Texas  in  1845  and 
the  annexation  of  Hawaii  in  1898?  why  shouldn’t  he  be 
allowed  to  check  and  correct  wrong  conclusions  in  history 
by  reexamining  his  data,  as  he  does  in  chemistry?  why 
shouldn’t  he  be  forced  to  prove  his  answers  just  as  he  is  in 
mathematics?  why  shouldn’t  he  be  allowed  to  study  the 
larger  standard  histories  and  the  collections  of  sources,  to 
discover  the  truth?  why  shouldn’t  he  be  forced  to  use  sta¬ 
tistical  tables  and  department  reports?  That  these  things 
can  be  done  is  proved  in  a  hundred  classrooms  every  day. 
It  is  only  the  lazy,  the  incompetent,  or  the  inexperienced 
teacher  who  fails  to  use  the  best  and  latest  material  at  his 
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hand.  Such  material  is  easy  to  procure.  Keatinge,  for 
instance,  gives  a  score  or  more  of  exercises  in  the  use  of 
source  materials  which  he  claims  he  has  used  successfully 
in  his  classes.  The  modem  textbooks  are  full  of  sugges¬ 
tions  for  similar  exercises;  new  source  books  and  readings 
in  European,  English  and  American  history  are  published 
almost  every  year;  yet  there  are  hundreds  of  history  teach¬ 
ers  who  never  progress  beyond  a  mere  rote  recitation 
based  upon  the  words  and  opinions  of  one  man. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  quote  the  following  words :  “  Method 

is  not  acquired  in  a  day,  and  from  the  beginner  in  his¬ 
tory  teaching  comparatively  little  can  be  demanded. 
Straightforward  exposition  and  examination  is  frequently 
all  that  he  is  capable  of,  and  the  attempt  to  do  more  may 
distract  his  attention  from  the  class.  His  mind  should 
be  stored  with  a  knowledge  of  the  possible  varieties  of 
method,  but  in  the  beginning  he  will  do  well  to  draw  on  his 
storehouse  but  little.  It  is  when  the  first  novelty  of  teach¬ 
ing  has  worn  off  that  the  necessity  for  method  makes  itself 
apparent.  Teaching  is  a  nerve-consuming  process;  vitality 
of  nerve  soon  fails,  and  if  vitality  of  spirit  is  not  cultivated, 
dulness  and  inefficiency  are  the  result.  For  the  teacher 
who  has  thoroly  settled  down  to  routine,  who  has  reached 
the  stage  at  which  the  varieties  of  school  experience  seem  to 
have  exhausted  themselves  the  really  serious  struggle  with 
the  teaching  life  is  beginning.  If  no  effort  is  made  the  re¬ 
sult  easily  may  be  that  unimaginative  process  which  is 
effective  in  producing  examination  results,  but  which  in¬ 
evitably  destroys  the  educative  and  suggestive  value  of  the 
subject.  Where  the  teaching  of  such  a  subject  as  his¬ 
tory,  . is  concerned,  it  is  of  importance  that  it  should 

not  be  entrusted  to  teachers  who  succumb  to  the  influence 
of  routine.  At  all  cost  it  must  be  taken  away  from  those 

. who  think  that  ‘it  is  the  teacher  who  must  generalize 

from  and  analyze  facts.’ .  These  are  the  words  of 

Keatinge,  who  has  proved  that  he  is  a  master  in  his  work. 

Arthur  M.  Wolfson 

DeWitt  Clinton  High  School 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  REVOLUTION  UPON  THE 
EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM  OF  CHINA' 

In  describing  China’s  early  attempts  to  introduce  modem 
education  a  certain  writer  compared  her  to  an  infant  sea- 
bather  in  the  act  of  taking  his  first  plunge,  touching  the 
water  and  then  running  away,  wading  out  and  then  tearing 
back.  He  did  not  dare  to  succumb  to  the  allurements  of 
the  fascihating  element  and  tho  the  sight  of  adult  bathers 
frolicking  and  playing  “hide  and  seek”  with  waves  shot  an 
arrow  of  envy  thru  him,  he  never  undertook  the  attempt.  ’  ’ 
This  attitude,  no  matter  how  true  it  was  at  the  beginning, 
was  certainly  not  tme  at  the  dawn  of  the  revolution.  At 
that  time  China’s  attitude  toward  modem  education  was 
not  the  attitude  of  the  timid  sea-bather.  She  had  taken 
her  first  plunge,  also  the  second,  and  even  the  third,  and 
had  fully  determined  to  make  modem  education  accessible 
to  her  people  at  any  cost.  Evidences  of  this  attitude  were 
seen  on  every  hand.  It  was  seen  in  the  earnestness  with 
which  the  government  carried  out  its  educational  policy 
and  in  the  marvelous  development  of  the  modem  educational 
system  since  its  inception  in  1905.  It  was  seen  in  the 
rapid  growth  of  popular  interest  toward  education  shown 
in  the  numerous  gifts  and  benefactions  given  by  the  wealthy 
as  well  as  the  poor  for  the  extension  of  educational  privileges 
thru  the  establishment  of  schools  and  colleges.  It  was 
seen  in  the  presence  of  an  increasingly  large  number  of  men 
and  women  who  were  willing  to  devote  their  time  and 
talent  to  the  advancement  of  modem  education.  These 
are  but  a  few  of  the  signs  which  clearly  indicate  that  at  the 
dawn  of  the  revolution  the  attitude  of  China  toward  im¬ 
proving  her  educational  system  in  modem  lines  was  not  at 

‘  Address  made  before  the  Conference  on  Recent  Developments  in  China, 
at  Clark  University,  November  i6,  1912. 
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all  equivocal  and  that  modern  education  had  come  to 
China  to  stay  and  to  exercise  its  influence  over  the  life  of 
the  nation  as  well  as  that  of  the  people. 

In  order  to  appreciate  fully  the  effect  of  the  revolution 
upon  the  educational  system  of  China,  it  is  necessary  to 
examine  first  the  status  of  education  at  the  dawn  of  the 
revolution.  According  to  the  third  annual  report  of  the 
Ministry  of  Education,  published  in  1911,  there  were  in 
China  during  1910,  52,650  schools  of  different  types,  in¬ 
cluding  normal,  vocational  and  technical  schools,  with  a 
student  body  numbering  1,625,534,  ^  teaching  corps 
numbering  89,766,  and  a  corps  of  administrative  officers, 
numbering  95,800.  Aside  from  the  schools  there  also  ex¬ 
isted  during  that  year  69  boards  of  education,  722  local,, 
provincial,  and  national  educational  associations,  1,558 
educational  exhorting  societies,  and  3,867  public  lecture 
halls.  The  total  income  for  educational  purposes  during 
that  year  was  Taels  23,331,171,  and  the  expenditure  for 
the  same  year  was  Taels  24,444,309.  The  educational 
property  possest  by  the  government  was  valued  at  Taels 
70,367,882. 

Some  idea  as  to  the  quality  of  the  work  done  in  the 
schools  of  that  period  may  be  gained  from  many  of  the 
educational  exhibits  that  were  given  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  At  the  Nanking  Industrial  Exhibition  held 
in  1910,  more  than  34,000  pieces  of  articles,  including  ap¬ 
paratus,  textbooks,  charts,  drawings,  hand-wri  tings,  etc.,, 
all  products  of  schools,  were  collected  and  exhibited,  and 
the  list  of  prizes  awarded  to  the  articles  at  the  exhibition 
shows  that  no  less  than  966  prizes,  which  is  about  half  of 
the  total  number  of  prizes  given  out,  were  awarded  to  arti¬ 
cles  in  the  educational  exhibit.  Much  highly  favorable 
comment  was  also  received  from  educators  of  the  West  who 
visited  the  exhibit.  A  similar  but  smaller  collection  of 
educational  articles  was  sent  to  the  exhibition  not  long  ago 
held  in  Italy,  and  there  again  many  prizes  were  received 
owing  to  the  high  standard  reached  both  in  skill  and  in. 
thought  content. 
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The  status  of  education  before  the  revolution  is  perhaps 
best  seen  in  the  influence  which  modem  education  had 
exerted  upon  the  intellectual  or  thought  life  of  the  people. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  many  who  are  in  a  position  to  judge 
that  the  schools  and  colleges  of  China  contributed  a  great 
share  to  the  revolutionary  movement.  Education  evi¬ 
dently  had  created  in  the  life  of  the  students,  both  young 
and  old,  an  intense  dissatisfaction  with  things  as  they  were 
and  an  earnest  desire  to  better  the  condition  of  their  country 
both  socially  and  politically.  Indeed,  it  has  been  repeatedly 
declared  by  Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen  and  others  prominent  in  the 
revolutionary  cause,  that  education  was  the  chief  factor 
in  the  successful  overthrow  of  the  Monarchy  and  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  Republic. 

The  revolution  naturally  caused  a  temporary  cessation  of 
educational  activity.  Much  or  all  of  the  funds  intended  for 
the  maintenance  of  educational  institutions  had  to  be  used 
for  the  support  of  the  armies.  In  consequence,  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  a  large  number  of  schools  and  colleges  were  either 
suspended  or  seriously  crippled,  especially  those  situated 
near  the  centers  of  disturbance  such  as  Chentu,  Hankow^ 
Wuchang,  Nanking,  Canton,  and  Peking.  During  the  days 
of  storm  and  stress,  many  of  the  school  buildings  were  used 
as  soldiers  quarters,  and  in  not  a  few  cases  the  entire  schools 
were  destroyed,  with  their  books  and  apparatus  looted  and 
scattered.  A  large  number  of  students  volunteered  for 
service  in  the  field,  either  by  forming  themselves  into  new 
regiments,  or  by  joining  the  regular  army.  Some  of  them 
even  became  influential  leaders  of  the  revolution.  An 
equally  large  number  of  students  organized  associations 
for  securing  contributions  of  money  toward  the  war  fund. 
It  was  reported  that  the  students  of  one  college  in  South 
China  alone  in  one  campaign  collected  more  than  $40,000 
toward  the  maintenance  of  the  republican  army.  Stil^ 
others  volunteered  to  give  lectures  in  public  with  a  view  to 
supply  the  people  with  the  facts  of  the  revolution  and  to 
instruct  them  in  the  principles  of  a  republic,  as  w'ell  as  the 
duties  of  their  new  citizenship.  Thus  during  the  short 
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revolutionary  period  the  cause  of  education  received  a  hard 
blow  from  which  it  has  not  yet  fully  recovered. 

As  soon  as  the  provisional  government  was  established  in 
Nanking,  the  matter  of  education  received  its  serious  at¬ 
tention.  Tsai  Yuanpei,  for  five  years  a  student  in  the 
University  of  Leipsic,  and  a  man  recognized  as  one  who  had 
much  ability  and  experience  in  educational  affairs,  was 
appointed  as  the  first  Minister  of  Education.  While  the 
Shanghai  Peace  Conference  was  still  in  session  and  the  ulti¬ 
mate  fate  of  the  country  was  still  weighing  in  the  balance, 
the  new  Minister  of  Education  issued  a  circular  to  the 
republican  governors  urging  them  the  importance  of  the 
resumption  of  educational  work.  He  outlined  a  set  of 
temporary  regulations  for  the  guidance  of  the  educators  of 
the  nation,  the  most  important  of  which  stipulate:  i.  In 
the  first  grade  of  elementary  education  boys  and  girls  are 
to  be  allowed  to  attend  the  same  schools.  2.  Classical 
studies  are  to  be  abrogated  in  elementary  education.  3. 
Elementary  handicraft  departments  shall  have  special 
attention.  This  same  Tsai  Yuanpei  later  became  the 
Minister  of  Education  on  the  first  cabinet  of  Yuan  Shih  Kai 
after  the  latter  was  elected  provincial  president  of  the  new 
republic ;  but  as  a  consequence  of  the  resignation  of  Premier 
Tang  Shao-yi,  he  was  soon  obliged  to  resign  from  his  office. 
The  vacancy  left  by  him  was  filled  by  Fan  Yuan  Lien,  who 
was  then  serving  as  Vice-minister  of  Education.  Fan  is  a 
native  of  Hunan  and  a  returned  student  from  Japan.  He 
was  known  as  a  man  who  was  most  familiar  with  the  work 
of  the  Ministry  of  Education,  having  served  the  ministry 
under  the  Manchu  dynasty  in  the  capacity  of  a  secretary. 
He  was  therefore  not  ill  prepared  to  perform  the  task 
which  fell  upon  him,  namely,  to  reorganize  the  educational 
system  of  the  country. 

One  of  the  first  tasks  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  system  has  been  the  reorganization  of  the  central 
administrative  organ,  namely,  the  Ministry  of  Education  in 
Peking.  The  ministry  as  now  reconstructed  differs  from 
the  one  in  existence  before  the  revolution  in  that  it  is  less 
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complex  and  less  highly  centralized.  The  ministry  has 
at  its  head  the  Minister  of  Education,  who  has  general  charge 
of  all  matters  relating  to  education  and  to  the  general  super¬ 
vision  of  all  the  schools  of  the  country,  together  with  all 
public  buildings  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  ministry. 
The  minister  is  assisted  by  many  officers.  Aside  from  those 
officers  which  are  common  in  all  ministries,  there  are  pro¬ 
vided  16  inspectors  and  10  experts  in  art  and  science  (tw^o 
chief  and  eight  regular  experts).  The  inspectors  are  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  at  the  nomination 
of  the  Minister,  and  the  experts  are  appointed  by  the 
Minister  himself.  The  work  of  the  Ministry  is  apportioned 
to  one  general  council  and  three  bureaus,  instead  of  five 
bureaus  as  was  the  case  before  the  revolution.  The  general 
council  has  special  charge  of  all  matters  relating  to  schools 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  Ministry,  teachers  in  public 
schools,  educational  associations,  investigations  and  com¬ 
pilations,  school  hygiene,  repair  and  building  of  school 
library,  school  museum,  and  educational  exhibits.  The 
three  bureaus  are  as  follows:  i,  general  education;  2, 
technical  or  professional  education;  and  3,  social  education. 
The  bureau  of  general  education  is  in  charge  of  all  matters 
relating  to  normal  school,  middle  school,  primary  school, 
kindergarten,  and  schools  for  all  forms  of  defectives,  in¬ 
cluding  the  deaf  and  the  blind.  It  is  also  in  charge  of 
matters  relating  to  children’s  attendance  at  school  and  the 
selection  and  certification  of  teachers.  The  bureau  of 
technical  or  professional  education  has  charge  of  all  affairs 
relating  to  university  and  college,  higher  technical  school, 
the  sending  of  students  abroad,  the  national .  observatory 
and  the  preparation  of  the  governmental  almanac,  the 
society  of  doctors  of  philosophy,  the  association  for  the 
unification  of  the  mother  tongue,  the  association  of  exam¬ 
iners  of  medical  doctors  and  pharmacists.  In  addition, 
this  bureau  has  control  of  all  matters  relating  to  societies 
or  arts  and  science  and  the  conferring  of  degrees.  The 
bureau  of  social  education  is  in  charge  of  all  affairs  relating 
to  correction  of  public  ceremonies,  museums,  libraries. 
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zoological  and  botanical  gardens,  fine  arts  museums  and 
exhibits,  music,  literature  and  the  stage,  the  investigation 
and  collection  of  relics,  popular  education  and  public 
lecture  bureaus,  public  and  circulating  libraries,  and  last 
of  all  the  compilation,  the  investigation,  and  the  planning 
of  popular  education. 

With  the  reorganization  of  the  Ministry  there  has  taken 
place  a  change  in  the  educational  system  itself.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  months  the  Ministry  drew  up  one  after 
another  four  different  schemes.  The  final  one  which  was 
submitted  to  the  Central  Educational  Conference  for  dis¬ 
cussion,  provides  the  following :  Primary  elementary 
school,  four  years,  ages  6-9;  higher  elementary  school, 
three  years,  ages  1Q-12;  middle  school,  four  years,  ages 
14-16;  college  preparatory,  three  years,  ages  17-19;  and 
college  proper,  three  or  four  years,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  course,  ages  20-22  or  23.  It  also  provides  two  types 
of  normal  schools,  the  normal  school  with  a  course  of  four 
years,  and  one  year  of  preparatory  course,  ages  13-17;  and 
the  higher  normal  having  a  course  of  three  years  and  one 
year  of  preparatory  course,  ages  17-20.  Two  kinds  of 
industrial  schools  are  also  specified,  each  having  a  course  of 
three  years,  ages  10-12  and  13-15.  Of  the  technical  schools 
there  are  provided  one  preparatory  course  of  one  year, 
age  17,  and  the  technical  course  proper  lasting  three  or 
four  years  according  to  the  nature  of  the  course,  ages 
18-20  or  21.  The  scheme  given  received  the  endorsement 
of  the  Central  Educational  Association  with  the  exception 
of  the  college  preparatory  course  which  the  conference 
urged  to  have  shortened  from  three  years  to  one  year. 
For  one  reason  or  another  this  recommendation  of  the 
conference  was  not  accepted  and  the  plan  as  given  above 
has  since  been  officially  made  the  new  educational  scheme 
for  the  Republic.  It  is  to  be  noticed  here  that  according 
to  this  new  plan  the  length  of  time  required  to  go  thru  this 
entire  educational  system  from  primary  school  up  thru 
the  university  is  shortened  to  fifteen  or  sixteen  years 
from  that  of  twenty- three  years  which  was  the  period  re- 
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quired  urjf.ie*  ibe  system  existing  before  the  revolu¬ 
tion.  ■  ' 

The  ne:^  i  -^tep  ol  importance  taken  by  the  Ministry  was 
the  promulgatior  of  the  aim  of  education,  which  shows  a 
fundamenL?'!  ob  mge  from  the  one  upheld  for  centuries  by 
t!ic  old  conception,  which  was  to  make  loyal  subjects  of 
those  gj  to  school  and  to  inculcate  in  them  ideas  of 
b.'iyalty  tv)  me  Emperor,  honor  for  Confucius,  high  estimation 
tV>i  thf  warlike,  and  respect  for  that  which  is  practical. 
Ediu'auon  is  now  to  be  conceived  as  a  means  of  cultivating 
'  iri’.  ous  or  moral  character  in  the  young.  This  moral 
to  juing  is  to  be  supplemented  by  an  industrial  and  military 
‘  lucation  and  rounded  out  by  an  esthetic  education. 
The  chief  emphasis  is  then  placed  on  the  cultivation  of  a 
moral  or  virtuous  character  (tao  teh).  Just  what  is  meant 
by  “tao  teh”  one  is  left  to  interpret  for  himself,  but  it  is 
sufficiently  clear  that  it  refers  to  public  morality  or  virtues, 
for  the  centre  of  interest  in  providing  such  an  education  is 
said  to  be  for  the  welfare  of  the  state,  so  long  that  education 
does  not  impede  the  progress  of  the  world  and  interfere 
with  the  development  of  the  individual.  In  broader  terms, 
“  the  general  education  aims  at  spreading  modem  knowledge 
to  all  young  nationals  in  order  that  they  may  be  qualified 
for  citizenship.  The  higher  education  is  directed  toward 
cultivating  the  habit  of  regarding  learning  as  sacred.” 
This  conception  of  education  found  its  echo  in  the  three 
personal  messages  of  the  Minister  issued  to  the  educational 
administrative  officers,  teachers,  and  students  of  the 
country. 

As  a  result  of  this  change  of  spirit  and  aim  of  education, 
many  interesting  problems  have  arisen.  All  reference 
books  and  textbooks  relating  to  the  Manchus  reign,  con¬ 
taining  sentiments  and  ideas  which  are  in  any  way  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  spirit  of  republican  form  of  government, 
have  either  to  be  discarded  or  modified.  Enterprising 
publishers  and  textbook  writers  are  not  slow  to  recognize 
the  fresh  avenues  of  profit  and  are  busy  preparing  new 
textbooks  of  a  new  kind  to  meet  the  new  demand.  Already 
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many  of  these  so-called  republipaii  read  ts  have  been  placed 
on  the  market  and  are  enjoying  a  ptijjnlarity  unexcelled 
by  any  other  textbooks.  In  Kuangt  nig  i:’d  several  other 
provinces  even  the  use  of  the  old  gov-.inm<  Hal  almanacs 
has  been  prohibited  for  the  reason  that  «x  ntain  much 
material  that  is  superstitious  and  is  thereto  c  ’loi  fitted  for 
the  citizens  of  the  republic.  This  objection,  t  ;  h?r  with 

the  fact  that  the  Western  calendar  has  been  .opi'd  in 
place  of  the  old  one,  has  necessitated  the  prepa^  i  Ion  and 
publication  of  a  new  kind  of  official  almanac  for  usv 
the  people. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  new  Ministry  of  Educac’  o 
it  has  been  making  attempts  to  restore  the  status  of  educ. 
tion  in  China.  Among  other  activities,  it  sent  a  deputy 
to  Japan  to  study  the  method  adopted  there  for  recognizing 
the  work  of  mission  schools.  During  the  past  summer  it 
arranged  and  conducted  a  series  of  lectures  in  the  capital 
for  the  benefit  of  students  and  others  who  were  inclined  to 
study  and  had  spare  time  at  their  disposal.  It  also  ordered 
the  provincial  educational  authorities  to  start  half-day 
summer  schools  for  the  same  purpose.  During  the  early 
part  of  the  summer,  this  Ministry  of  Education  summoned 
a  conference  generally  known  as  the  Central  Educational 
Conference  to  meet  in  Peking,  July  10  to  August  10.  This 
conference  was  called  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the 
knowledge,  experience,  and  result  of  deliberation  of  the 
educators  of  the  country  with  a  view  to  promote  the  cause 
of  education,  hasten  its  progress,  and  help  the  government 
to  adopt  a  sound  educational  policy.  In  order  to  insure 
the  highest  efficiency  and  best  result  from  the  conferences, 
every  effort  was  made  to  secure  fully  qualified  men,  includ¬ 
ing  graduates  of  normal  schools  in  China  or  abroad,  who 
have  had  at  least  three  years  of  experience  in  teaching,  and 
educators  of  national  renown.  The  delegation  of  the  con¬ 
ference  was  chosen  according  to  the  following  manner: 
two  from  each  of  the  twenty-two  provinces  and  also  from 
Mongolia  and  Tibet;  one  representing  Chinese  residing 
abroad;  fifteen  from  teachers  and  administrative  officers  of 
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schools  under  the  direct  contrbPof ’the  Ministry  of  Educa¬ 
tion;  ten  from  the  Ministries  of  Interior,  Finance,  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Commerce,  and  Industry,  Army  and  Navy;  and  others 
specially  invited  by  the  Ministry  of  Education.  The  con¬ 
ference  was  conducted  under  the  direction  of  the  Minister. 
Among  the  problems  presented  for  discussion  were  the 
following:  school  government;  division  between  central 
control  and  local  control  of  schools;  education  of  Mongo¬ 
lians,  Mohammedans,  and  Tibetans;  the  giving  of  special 
privileges  to  elementary  school  teachers  and  the  certifica¬ 
tion  of  elementary  school  teachers;  the  worshipping  of 
Confucius,  the  adoption  of  a  national  anthem,  and  the 
organization  of  higher  school  educational  conference.  In  all, 
ninety-two  problems  were  submitted  to  the  conference  for 
solution,  but  during  the  nineteen  regular  meetings  that  were 
held,  only  twenty-three  more  important  ones  of  these  were 
satisfactorily  settled  and  recommended  to  the  Ministry  of 
Education.  Altho  the  body  of  educators  forming  the 
delegation  of  the  conference  were  invested  with  no  legis¬ 
lative  power,  nevertheless,  the  suggestions  and  recommen¬ 
dations  made  to  the  Ministry  after  careful  deliberation  ex¬ 
erted  a  strong  influence  over  the  educational  policy  of  the 
country,  as  could  easily  be  seen  by  comparing  the  resolu¬ 
tions  of  the  conference  with  the  measures  of  reorganizing 
the  educational  system  put  into  force  after  the  closing  of 
the  conference  thru  the  various  educational  ordinances 
made  public. 

Before  passing  from  the  Central  Educational  Conference, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  a  controversy  which  came  before 
the  conference  for  settlement.  Early  in  the  summer  it 
was  noised  abroad  that  Mr.  Chung  Wing  Kwong,  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education  in  the  Kwangtung  province,  was 
sending  an  official  delegate  to  the  Central  Educational 
Conference  charged  with  the  task  of  urging  the  conference 
to  endorse  the  idea  that  in  the  future  the  public  schools  of 
China  should  not  permit  the  worshipping  of  Confucius  on 
the  ground  that  all  religions  should  be  excluded  from  the 
schools;  for  this  is  the  trend  of  the  leading  republican 
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nations,  and  more  and  more  the  governments  of  these 
enlightened  countries  are  excluding  religion  from  the 
sphere  of  national  education  and  priests  from  interfering 
therein.  The  suggestion,  which  is  but  a  sign  of  the  new 
movement  toward  general  reform,  that  the  government 
authorities  have  been  pushing  forward  with  great  rapidity, 
proved  to  be  too  radical  not  only  to  the  conservative  Chinese, 
but  also  to  some  of  the  more  cautious  of  the  progressives. 
Immediately  protests  were  raised  from  all  directions. 
Many  sent  appeals  to  Chung  Wing  Kwong  pointing  out  the 
mistake  which,  in  their  opinion,  he  was  making  in  advo¬ 
cating  not  to  permit  Confucius  to  be  worshipped  by  the 
students.  These  protests,  however,  were  but  the  opening 
shots  in  the  warfare.  In  Canton,  the  matter  was  brought 
before  a  large  gathering  of  the  members  of  the  Assembly, 
who  apparently  were  united  in  their  wish  that  such  a  course 
should  be  resisted.  At  this  meeting  it  was  agreed  that  as 
Confucianism  is  not  a  religion,  therefore  it  is  wrong  to  class 
Confucius  with  the  founders  of  religion,  and  that  it  is  an 
insult  to  class  Confucianism  with  these  religions,  for  Con¬ 
fucius  had  nothing  to  do  with  inducing  men  to  worship 
the  gods.  His  influence  was  all  on  the  side  of  virtue  and 
knowledge;  therefore  his  influence  should  be  extolled  and 
the  sphere  of  his  influence  enlarged.  In  spite  of  these  pro¬ 
tests,  the  matter  was  duly  brought  before  the  Central 
Educational  Conference,  and,  contrary  to  the  expectation 
of  many,  the  conference  strongly  endorsed  the  suggestion 
made  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  in  Canton,  and 
recommended  that  the  clause  providing  the  worship  of 
Confucius  in  public  schools  be  omitted  from  the  new  school 
law.  That  this  recommendation  has  been  accepted  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  in  the  new  educational  ordinance  re¬ 
garding  rites  and  ceremonies  used  in  school,  a  very  signifi¬ 
cant  injunction  occurs,  namely,  that  in  the  observance  of 
anniversaries  of  any  kind,  no  worshipping  and  religious 
ceremony  of  any  kind  are  to  be  used. 

The  educational  activity  of  the  Ministry  of  Education 
has  been,  to  a  great  extent,  curtailed  or  handicapped  by 
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the  financial  stress  of  the  central  government.  According 
to  the  budget  prepared  for  the  new  republic,  an  annual 
sum  of  Taels  12,801,468  was  provided  for  the  ordinary 
expenditure  in  educational  affairs.  In  addition,  a  sum  of 
T.aels  3,348,061  was  specified  to  cover  the  necessary  pro¬ 
visional  expenditure.  Considering  the  gigantic  task  that  is 
before  the  Ministry,  the  allowance  made  for  education  is  by 
no  means  liberal,  and  even  the  fund  thus  specified  has  been 
thus  far  slow  in  coming  during  the  present  period  of  read¬ 
justment.  For  this  reason  the  Ministry  of  Education  has 
been  somewhat  slow  in  carrying  out  what  it  proposes  to  do. 
Meanwhile  it  has  been  devising  means  not  only  to  eliminate 
as  much  waste  as  possible,  either  by  abolishing  institutions 
that  have  outlived  their  usefulness  or  by  combining  forces, 
but  also  to  exercise  the  strictest  economy  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  educational  funds.  Thus  the  Hanlin  Academy 
in  Peking,  once  the  center  of  literary  activity  and  the  chief 
seat  of  the  educational  system  of  China,  has  been  recently 
abolished.  No  students  from  the  Tsing-hua  College  were 
sent  abroad  during  the  past  year.  The  Ministry,  however, 
is  doing  its  best,  so  far  as  its  financial  condition  would  allow, 
to  restore  the  institutions  which  come  under  its  direct 
control.  The  Peking  University  has  been  reopened.  This 
is  also  true  with  the  Tsing-hua  College  in  Peking,  and  com¬ 
petitive  examinations  were  held  last  summer  with  a  view  to 
selecting  a  number  of  students  to  be  trained  before  sending 
them  to  America  to  study.  The  Central  government  has 
also  been  able  to  send  abroad  twenty-five  of  the  revolution¬ 
ary  leaders  to  receive  a  Western  education;  fourteen  of 
these  have  come  to  America. 

In  the  provinces  the  financial  stress  is  less  stringent 
than  the  central  government,  and  efforts  for  the  extension 
of  educational  privileges  and  facilities  have  been  pushing 
forward  with  considerable  rapidity.  Provincial  as  well  as 
local  educational  associations  are  showing  great  activity. 
During  the  month  of  August,  1912,  examinations  were  held 
in  Tsinanfu,  Shantung  province,  for  students  who  are  de¬ 
sirous  of  being  sent  to  the  United  States  for  college  educa- 
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tion.  The  Kwangtung  province,  in  spite  of  its  financial 
stress,  managed  to  send  during  the  past  summer  loo  stu¬ 
dents  abroad,  twenty  to  America,  ten  to  Europe,  and 
seventy  to  Japan.  The  Kiangsi  Provincial  Government 
has  recently  sent  sixty  students  abroad  for  advanced  study. 
Of  this  number,  i6  were  sent  to  America,  one  to  England, 
one  to  Germany,  two  to ‘France,  two  to  Belgium,  and  the 
rest  to  Japan.  Early  in  the  year  of  1912,  the  Commercial 
Press  in  Shanghai  undertook  to  supply  a  Chinese  educational 
exhibit  for  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 
An  announcement  of  the  fact  was  made  by  the  said  press, 
and  within  the  course  of  two  or  three  months,  some  six 
hundred  schools  responded  and  over  seven  thousand  arti¬ 
cles  were  sent  in.  Before  the  exhibit  was  sent  from  Shang¬ 
hai,  an  opportunity  was  given  to  the  public  to  visit  it,  and 
in  the  course  of  three  days  over  ten  thousand  people  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity,  showing  something  of  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  people  toward  things  educational.  These 
and  other  facts  which  might  be  mentioned,  indicate  clearly 
that  the  provincial  authorities,  as  well  as  the  people,  fully 
realize  the  importance  of  education  in  the  national  life  of 
the  new  republic  and  are  exerting  every  effort  to  develop 
the  system  of  education  both  extensively  and  intensively. 

At  present  the  government  and  the  people  show  a  strong 
tendency  to  emphasize  primary  education.  Some  adjust¬ 
ments  and  combinations  are  being  planned  in  higher  edu¬ 
cation,  and  the  money  thus  saved  will  be  devoted  to  the 
establishment  of  more  primary  schools  of  both  grades  in 
order  to  hasten  universal  education,  which  is  the  goal  of 
the  new  educational  policy  and  is  a  problem  which  has 
loomed  large  in  the  minds  of  the  Chinese  statesmen  and 
educators  since  the  establishment  of  the  republic.  The 
charge  has  often  been  made  to  the  effect  that  in  introducing 
modem  educational  institutions,  China  made  the  mistake 
of  starting  at  the  top  and  building  downwards,  and  in  her 
anxiety  for  universities,  high  schools,  and  middle  schools, 
she  overlook t  the  importance  of  the  primary  schools. 
Assuming  this  charge  to  have  been  true,  the  mistake  is 
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now  being  remedied  and  primary  education  is  now  receiving 
the  attention  which  it  deserves.- 

One  more  important  tendency  remains  to  be  noted. 
The  statesmen  and  educators  of  China,  realizing  that 
manifold  difficulties  are  still  standing  in  the  way  to  make 
education  accessible  to  all,  and  that  the  stability  of  the 
republic  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  ^intelligence  of  its 
citizens,  are  now  emphasizing  the  importance  of  populariz¬ 
ing  education  thru  means  other  than  the  school,  such  as 
newspapers,  art  galleries,  theatres,  public  gardens,  museums, 
libraries,  zoological  and  botanical  gardens,  public  lectures, 
and  moving  pictures.  It  is  their  belief  that  these  quasi- 
educational  institutions  will  be  able  to  exert  a  strong  in¬ 
fluence  of  educational  value  to  the  uneducated  men  and 
women  as  well  as  those  children  who  are  unable  to  go  to 
school,  and  that  thru  these  institutions  a  mighty  social 
revolution  could  be  effected.  Already  movements  to  put 
these  ideas  into  practise  have  been  reported.  Early  in 
the  spring  of  last  year,  the  formation  of  the  Social  Reform 
Association  was  announced.  Among  the  organizers  of 
that  association  are  such  distinguished  men  as  Premier 
Tang,  Minister  of  Navy;  Liu,  Minister  of  Education;  Tsai, 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry;  Sung,  and  others 
equally  prominent  in  the  political  and  educational  life  of 
the  new  republic.  In  an  article  announcing  the  formation  of 
the  said  association,  some  thirty-six  different  social  problems 
were  given  as  reforms  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  should  be  vigorously  advanced.  In  Kwangtung  and 
several  other  provinces,  the  provincial  educational  au¬ 
thorities  have  appointed,  thru  competitive  examination, 
a  number  of  lecturers  to  give  popular  lectures  on  topics 
such  as  self-government,  education,  hygiene,  and  philan¬ 
thropy.  Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  fact  that 
the  present  Ministry  of  Education  has  a  bureau,  known  as 
the  bureau  of  social  education,  the  duty  of  which  is  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  whole  movement,  namely,  to  popularize  educa¬ 
tion  thru  quasi-educational  institutions. 

This  treatment  of  the  educational  situation  created  by 
the  revolution  is  necessarily  incomplete.  Perhaps  enough 
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has  been  said  to  indicate  the  fact  that  the  work  of  recon¬ 
struction  in  education,  as  in  other  phases  of  China’s  national 
life,  has  already  well  begun  and  begun  with  a  great  de¬ 
termination  to  win.  The  problem  of  supplying  educational 
facilities  to  China’s  millions  is  so  gigantic  in  its  scope  and  so 
complicated  in  its  character,  that  it  calls  for  not  only  the 
highest  professional  skill,  but  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm, 
patriotism,  and  altruism  for  its  successful  solution.  The 
system  existing  today,  being  still  in  its  infancy,  is  naturally 
full  of  imperfections  and  has  plenty  of  room  for  improve¬ 
ment,  especially  when  it  is  compared  with  the  systems  of 
other  enlightened  nations,  most  of  which  have  taken 
centuries  of  adjustment  and  toil  before  reaching  their  present 
stage  of  excellence,  and  even  they  still  have  some  room  for 
improvement.  New  China,  however,  is  confident  that 
given  sufficient  time  she  will  be  able  to  work  out  her  own 
salvation  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  problem  is  fraught  with 
difficulties.  For  the  present  she  needs  time  to  regain  her 
breath  from  the  shock  which  she  experienced  in  the  transi¬ 
tion  from  monarchy  into  republic.  She  needs  time  to  con¬ 
sider  what  are  the  best  elements  in  western  education  which 
could  be  utilized  to  her  best  interests,  and  what  are  the 
best  elements  in  her  own  system  which  have  proved  best 
for  China  thru  the  centuries  of  her  history  and  which 
should  be  preserved  with  all  vigor  and  tenacity.  In  short, 
she  needs  time  to  readjust  herself  to  the  new  conditions 
which  now  surround  her.  Meanwhile,  young  China  be¬ 
lieves  that  help  and  cooperation  from  the  educators  of  the 
West  are  not  only  highly  desirable  but  in  a  way  indis¬ 
pensable  to  a  speedy  success.  For  this  reason  she  favors 
and  welcomes  every  effort  put  forth  by  all  well-wishers 
of  China  tow’ard  the  solution  of  the  problem  and  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  the  high  ideal  which  she  has  set  before  her. 
From  the  teachers  and  educators  of  the  West,  China  expects 
to  find  sympathy  and  encouragement  which  come  with  the 
consciousness  of  a  common  purpose,  and  to  gain,  in  no  small 
measure,  the  inspiration  of  their  highest  ideals. 

P.  W.  Kuo 

Ex-President  of  Chinese  Students  Alliance 
IN  America 


IV 

THE  SABBATICAL  YEAR  FOR  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 

TEACHER 

An  increasing  percentage  of  American  universities  and 
colleges  is  coming  to  recognize  the  value  and  even  the 
necessity  of  the  leave  of  absence  to  preserve  the  best  sort 
of  efficiency  of  their  teaching  staff,  but  as  yet  the  idea 
has  “scarcely  gained  a  foothold  in  our  high  and  elementary 
schools.”^  If  such  a  privilege  is  deemed  good  for  the 
teacher  in  the  stimulating  intellectual  environment  of  the 
university,  the  public  school  teacher,  who  sometimes  feels 
in  the  system  like  a  small  cog  on  a  very  big  and  mechanical 
wheel,  may  be  pardoned  for  suggesting  also  the  need  and 
value  of  an  occasional  year  of  freedom  and  inspiration. 

There  has  been  so  little  agitation  of  the  subject  that  it 
enjoys  the  unique  distinction  of  being  one  of  the  few  educa¬ 
tional  projects  that  have  not  come  before  the  general 
public  for  consideration.  Lack  of  public  action  on  the 
question  is  due,  not  to  antagonism,  but  to  the  fact  that  the 
idea  has  never  even  occurred  to  the  average  person.  One 
could  hardly  expect  that  such  a  policy,  unsolicited,  would 
be  initiated  by  municipal  school  boards,  composed  largely 
of  business  men,  one  of  whose  chief  aims  is  the  efficient 
and  economical  expenditure  of  school  moneys.  The  de¬ 
mand  must  come  from  within  where  the  need  is  most 
keenly  felt.  A  few  school  superintendents  have,  with 
larger  vision,  recommended  the  sabbatical  year,  but  in  the 
midst  of  the  many  practical  and  pressing  problems  that 
harass  the  average  superintendent,  it  is  small  wonder  that 
this  question  should  be  forced  into  the  background.  The 
teachers  themselves  seem  to  regard  it  as  a  sort  of  heavenly 
Utopia  utterly  beyond  their  reach.  I  have  talked  with  such 

*  Report  on  Agencies  for  Improvement  of  Teachers  in  Service,  W.  C. 
Ruediger,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletin  1911,  No.  3. . 
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teachers,  hungering  for  the  opportunity  for  further  study, 
keenly  alive  to  the  necessity  of  it  for  the  reaction  upon 
their  work,  yet  who  could  only  hopelessly  and  helplessly 
say  “They  do  it  in  Boston!”  apparently  under  the  fatalistic 
acceptance  of  the  fact  that  Boston  was  unique,  in  a  sort  of 
category  of  its  own,  and  that  under  no  circumstances  could 
the  teachers  of  any  other  city  expect  to  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  such  liberality  and  inspiration.  However, 
with  all  due  respect  to  Boston,  as  the  most  notable  pioneer 
in  the  movement,  the  writer  is  unwilling  to  admit  that  the 
scheme  is  impractical  or  impossible  for  other  cities,  and  the 
present  article  is  an  attempt  to  discuss  the  need  for  some 
such  plan,  and  to  show  that  where  it  has  been  carried  out 
so  far,  it  has  proved  both  practical  and  successful. 

At  the  present  time  the  majority  of  our  grade  teachers 
in  the  public  schools  are  normal  school  graduates;  in  our 
high  schools,  college  graduates  with  their  first  degree. 
Tho  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  any  teacher  by  the  very 
exigencies  of  the  work,  not  advancing  further  than  either 
of  the  above  limits,  yet,  unfortunately,  this  effort  often  does 
not  exceed  the  immediate  demand  for  results,  and  we  are 
obliged  to  face  with  some  sense  of  shame,  the  condition 
of  arrested  professional  development. 

In  these  days  of  necessary  specialization,  system,  ex¬ 
cessive  supervision,  one  of  the  gravest  dangers  threatening 
the  teacher  is  that  she  (or  he,  as  the  case  may  be)  will 
merely  keep  her  nose  to  the  grindstone  of  her  daily  work, 
burying  the  talents  of  originality  and  initiative  and  losing 
the  capacity  for  larger  vision  and  effort  in  the  things  educa¬ 
tional.  If,  upon  leaving  college  or  normal  school,  young 
teachers  could  plan  with  some  safety  and  definiteness  of 
purpose  for  a  year  of  sustained  study  even  in  seven  or  ten 
years,  the  reaction  upon  work  in  intelligence  of  attack  and 
buoyancy  of  spirit  would  be  marked.  The  effect  would 
be  inspirational  both  “before  and  after  taking”!  A  year 
of  study  after  some  years  of  teaching  would  be  more  valua¬ 
ble  (except  perhaps  financially)  than  a  continuance  of 
advanced  work  immediately  upon  graduation.  A  few 
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years  of  actual  experience  in  the  classroom  furnishes  the 
teacher  with  a  practical  sort  of  viewpoint  and  standard 
by  virtue  of  which  the  substance  and  theory  obtained  from 
graduate  work  may  be  tested  and  adapted  with  real  in¬ 
dependence  of  judgment. 

Every  teacher  worthy  the  name  feels  keenly  the  double 
professional  burden  of  getting  as  deep  as  possible  into  his 
own  particular  subject  both  as  to  substance  and  method, 
and  of  keeping  an  intelligent  grip  upon  the  broader  educa¬ 
tional  problems  that  effect  the  boys  and  girls  with  whom  he 
deals.  Altho  much  can  be  done  by  teachers  individually 
to  meet  the  above  requirements,  yet  all  will  admit  the 
greater  stimulus  of  university  w’ork,  in  such  study,  and 
certainly  its  necessity,  if  the  work  is  to  count  for  a  higher 
degree. 

Many  teachers  have  bravely  risen  to  meet  this  demand 
of  the  profession  and  of  their  own  ideals,  by  attendance  at 
Saturday  classes,  summer  sessions,  and  week-day  lectures. 
In  a  paper  given  before  the  National  Educational  Associa¬ 
tion,  1904,  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Providence, 
R.  I.,  made  the  statement  that  out  of  six  hundred  teachers 
in  Providence  who  responded  to  his  inquiries  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  two- thirds  of  them  had  carried  on  some  regular 
academic  work  in  connection  with  their  teaching.  This 
seems  an  unusually  large  per  cent  which  is  probably 
accounted  for  by  the  advantages  offered  by  Brown  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Except  when  one’s  work  is  comparatively  near  a  uni¬ 
versity,  the  difficulties  of  carrying  on  both  teaching  and 
academic  study  are  great.  Frequently  it  is  either  ab¬ 
solutely  impossible,  except  by  correspondence,  or  else  it 
requires  hurried  trips  on  train  or  trolley;  a  mad  exit  when 
the  last  bell  rings  at  school,  and  a  breathless  entrance  into 
a  lecture  already  begun.  The  value  of  this  hand-to-mouth 
sort  of  work  depends  entirely  too  much  upon  individual 
circumstances  to  make  any  generalization  upon  it,  but 
its  disadvantages  are  obvious.  The  opportunity  for 
scholarly  leisure  is  absolutely  lacking.  Instead  of  the 
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effort  that  gives  satisfaction  to  one’s  soul,  one  must  be 
content  to  keep  trimming  the  candle  at  both  ends.  There 
are  moments  when  one  end,  if  not  both,  is  bound  to  flicker 
considerably.  Saturday  classes  and  summer  sessions  are 
possibilities,  but  the  wisdom  of  giving  up  those  precious 
opportunities  for  recreation  and  relaxation  is,  to  many, 
open  to  serious  question.  Those  who  have  pursued  academic 
work  in  these  ways  while  teaching,  tho  heartily  admitting 
its  value,  nevertheless  fully  realize  its  limitations. 

The  human  and  social  limitations  involved  in  the  above 
are  to  be  considered  as  well  as  the  intellectual  and  the 
physical.  The  teacher  is  both  a  human  being  and  a  member 
of  society  before  he  is  a  teacher  or  a  student.  He  owes  it  to 
himself  and  to  society  to  play  a  normal  and  worthy  part 
in  the  world  in  which  he  moves.  In  fact,  only  by  so  doing 
can  he  expect  to  be  of  much  real  human  use  to  the  very 
vital  boys  and  girls  with  whom  he  deals.  This  requires 
some  expenditure  of  time,  energy,  and  money.  There  is 
likely  to  be  little  surplus  of  these  left  for  serious  academic 
work. 

President  Garfield,  of  Williams  College,  in  his  last  annual 
report,  says  in  regard  to  the  sabbatical  year  recently  estab¬ 
lished  there:  “Teaching  is  often  regarded  as  an  easy 
profession.  But  the  steady  pressure  under  which  the 
teacher  labors  for  nine  months  of  the  year  is  more  wearing 
than  intermittent  and  various  demands.  The  college 
year  must,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  devoted  to  the 
classroom.  Vacation  is  reserved  for  the  accomplishment 
of  those  tasks  which  the  professor  has  been  compelled  to 
put  aside  during  the  academic  year,  but  the  summer  recess 
is  not  long  enough.  Both  teacher  and  college  are  gainers 
if  a  year’s  leave  is  taken,  and  taken  regularly.’’  Tho 
this  leisure  is  more  essential  for  the  college  professor  who 
is  doing  creative  work  in  his  own  field,  yet  some  of  the 
principles  involved  in  the  above  apply  to  all  teachers. 
One  wonders,  in  this  connection,  whether,  if  such  an  op¬ 
portunity  w^ere  given,  it  would  lead  to  more  creative  work 
on  the  part  of  our  public  school  teachers. 
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Obviously,  the  ideal  way  for  the  teacher  to  carry  on 
sustained  study  is  to  have  leave  of  absence  granted  for  that 
purpose.  That  so  small  a  percentage  of  teachers  apply  for 
such  leave  suggests  at  once  the  financial  difficulty  in¬ 
volved.  The  dance  is  good,  undoubtedly,  but  who  is  to 
“ pay  the  piper”? 

Many  teachers,  probably  the  average,  have  some  re¬ 
sponsibilities  that  can  not  be  shifted,  even  for  a  year. 
The  amount  required  to  meet  these,  plus  the  cost  of  per¬ 
sonal  expenses  involved  in  university  residence,  plus  the 
loss  of  salary  for  a  year,  makes  an  almost  prohibitive  price 
to  pay  for  keeping  the  flag  of  one’s  professional  ideals 
floating  to  the  breeze.  This  would  be  especially  true  in 
the  case  of  a  man  with  a  family  to  support,  or  of  a  woman 
forced  to  meet  a  man’s  financial  responsibilities  upon  a 
woman’s  salary.  The  privilege  of  a  year’s  study  seetns  to 
be  limited  to  those  who  have  some  private  source  of  income 
or  few  home  responsibilities.  For  all  others  such  a  year  of 
inspiration  would  involve  either  jeopardizing  rainy  day 
savings,  or  practising  an  economy  that  would  make  a  man 
or  a  woman  unfit  members  of  their  profession  and  of  society. 
Neither  of  these  courses  could  be  called  highly  desirable. 

The  practical  solution  of  the  problem  would  seem  to 
point  toward  some  scheme  of  granting  leave  of  absence  for 
study  with  partial  payment  of  salary.  This  would  divide 
the  cost  between  the  teacher  and  the  city.  Would  the 
advantages  to  the  city  be  sufficient  to  justify  such  an 
expenditure  of  its  money?  Could  sufficient  limitations 
be  made  to  safeguard  the  city  from  possible  abuse  of  the 
privilege?  It  is  easy  to  see  objections  to  such  a  plan. 
Too  many  teachers  would  be  absent  at  once,  thus  seriously 
crippling  the  service;  the  city  would  not  be  getting  the 
worth  of  its  money;  the  privilege  would  be  abused  by 
irresponsible  teachers;  it  would  open  the  way  for  personal 
favoritism  on  the  part  of  the  Board,  and  last  but  not  least 
“it  is  not  customary.”  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  of  these 
objections  (except  the  last)  have  been  successfully  met  by 
actual  experience,  tho  this  experience  is  so  scattered  and 
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comparatively  slight  that  the  scheme  will  still  be  regarded 
by  many  as  an  educational  experiment. 

In  an  able  plea  for  the  great  desirability  of  granting 
to  modem  language  teachers  leave  of  absence  with  some 
salary  payment,  for  study  abroad  (see  Report  New  England 
Modern  Language  Association,  1905,  Ginn  &  Co.),  Mr. 
Josiah  M.  Kagan  cites  numerous  instances^  where  foreign 
cities  and  countries  not  only  allow  full  salary,  but  also 
provide  further  stipend  to  assist  their  foreign  language 
teachers  to  a  year  of  foreign  study. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  find  out  what  has  been  done 
along  this  line  in  our  own  country.  The  United  States  Bureau 
of  Education  at  Washington  has,  as  yet,  never  made  a  special 
survey  of  the  subject;  the  writer  is,  however,  greatly  in¬ 
debted  to  the  Bureau  for  some  suggestive  references  and  for 
a  partial  list  of  cities  where  the  practise  is  in  operation. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  investigation  which  was  under¬ 
taken  at  first,  without  a  thought  of  going  into  it  more 
thoroly,  letters  of  inquiry  were  sent  to  twelve  representative 
cities.®  Of  these,  only  two  proved  to  have  such  a  plan. 
Later,  in  an  attempt  to  cover  the  ground  geographically  at 
least,  inquiries  were  sent  to  the  various  states,  addrest 
to  either  the  secretary  of  the  state  board  or  the  state  super¬ 
intendent.  In  the  majority  of  instances  it  was  the  latter 
who  answered.  This  process  was  something  like  trying 
to  catch  small  fish  with  a  large  mesh  net,  and,  as  would  be 
the  case  under  such  circumstances,  the  catch  was  not 
great.  However,  replies  were  received  from  all  but  five 
states.^ 

As  was  to  be  expected,  many  of  these  replies  contest 
to  a  lack  of  knowledge  as  to  what  was  being  done  in  this 
direction  by  the  various  local  school  boards.  The  great 
majority  declared  that  so  far  as  they  knew,  nothing  of  the 
sort  was  done  in  their  states.  However,  when  one  con- 

*  Saxony,  Bavaria,  Baden,  Prussia,  Sweden,  France,  Norway,  Austria, 

London.  ' 

^  New  York,  Chicago,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco,  Rochester, 
Denver,  Colorado  Springs,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Seattle,  Portland. 

*  California,  Colorado,  Florida,  Mississippi,  Utah. 
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siders  that  in  one  of  the  states  where  such  a  declaration 
was  made,  there  are  two  localities  that  have  for  some  years 
been  successfully  trying  the  experiment,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  others  may  have  been  overlookt.  Seven  of  the  re¬ 
plies  evinced  a  real  interest  in  the  question  and  a  vigorous 
approval  of  the  idea.  A  few  states,  Illinois,  Kentucky, 
Michigan,  Connecticut,  reported  that  occasionally  state 
normal  school  teachers  were  given  leave  of  absence  for 
study  with  some  salary  payment.  Massachusetts  is  at 
present  trying  to  get  some  further  legislation  to  make  this 
possible.  The  State  Superintendent  of  Oklahoma  writes 
that  they  are  experimenting  with  giving  three  months’ 
furloughs  for  research  work,  every  two  years,  with  full 
salary,  to  teachers  in  their  state  normal  school,  and  that 
so  far  they  are  pleased  wdth  the  plan.  Some  ten  years  ago 
a  system  of  furloughs  for  study  with  partial  salary  was 
inaugurated  in  the  state  normal  schools  of  Washington, 
but  w^as  abandoned  after  it  had  been  in  force  for  four  or 
five  years,  on  account  of  some  dispute  as  to  the  legality 
of  the  practise. 

The  following  list  of  cities  includes  all  that  the  writer 
has  discovered  that  have  put  the  plan  into  operation: 
Boston,  Cambridge,  New^ton,  Brookline,  Gloucester,  Mass.; 
Rochester  and  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Cambridge  seems  to  have  been  the  first  city  to  adopt 
such  a  plan,  in  1896.  At  that  time,  one  of  the  teachers 
who  wanted  to  study  a  year  abroad,  but  who  could  not 
afford  to  go  unaided,  suggested  that  the  city  pay  his  salary 
and  allow'  him  to  hire  a  substitute.®  This  was  agreed  upon 
and  the  practise  ultimately  worked  out  into  the  Cambridge 
plan:  “Any  teacher  who  has  served  the  city  for  ten  years 
may,  on  recommendation  of  the  superintendent  and  vote 
of  the  Board,  have  leave  of  absence  for  one  year  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  study  or  travel,  and  may  receive  one- third  of  his 
salary,  provided  the  amount  in  no  case  shall  exceed  five 
hundred  dollars.  Such  teacher  shall  file  with  the  secretary 
of  the  Board  an  agreement  in  writing  binding  the  teacher 
®  Report  N.  E.  M.  L.  Assoc.,  1905. 
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to  serve  in  the  public  schools  of  Cambridge  for  one  year 
after  the  expiration  of  such  leave  of  absence  or  to  refund 
the  amount  of  salary  received  under  the  rule,  unless  it  is 
otherwise  ordered  by  the  Board.”® 

The  teachers  of  Boston  have  been  accorded  even  more 
generous  privileges.  The  Boston  plan  was  adopted  in  1906, 
as  one  of  the  first  acts  in  the  administratibn  of  the  super¬ 
intendent,  Mr.  Stratton  D.  Brooks.  It  may  be  sum¬ 
marized  in  the  words  of  the  Superintendent  from  his  Annual 
Report,  March,  1906.  “Third  among  the  items  of  legisla¬ 
tion  desired  to  increase  the  opportunity  for  personal  and 
professional  improvement  among  teachers  the  Board  has 
established  a  system  of  leave  of  absence  on  half-pay  for 
purposes  of  study  and  travel.  By  this  plan  any  teacher 
who  has  served  seven  years  may  be  given  a  year’s  leave  of 
absence,  that  may,  under  the  direction  of  the  Superintend¬ 
ent,  be  devoted  to  improvement  by  study  and  travel. 
The  teacher  will  be  under  obligations  to  make  such  re¬ 
ports  as  the  Superintendent  may  require  and  to  remain 
in  the  service  of  the  city  for  three  years  after  the  leave 
expires.  It  is  hoped  that  many  teachers  will  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  this  liberal  opportunity  and  that  the  inspirational 
effect  upon  the  schools  will  be  highly  beneficial.”  Boston 
also  provides  that  a  teacher  may  have  a  year  for  rest  after 
twenty  years  of  service. 

The  Newton  plan  has  been  in  operation  about  six  years. 
This  allows  one  year  for  study  with  the  approval  and  ad¬ 
vice  of  the  superintendent,  after  seven  years  of  teaching, 
with  half  salary,  or  occasionally  with  salary  minus  that 
paid  to  a  substitute.  The  teacher  must  present  satis¬ 
factory  reports  of  the  work  done,  and  must  agree  to  teach 
in  the  Newton  schools  for  at  least  three  more  years.^  The 
secretary  writes  that  comparatively  few  are  accorded  this 
privilege,  three  receiving  it  during  the  past  year. 

There  seems  to  be  nothing  in  print  to  describe  the  plan 
in  Brookline,  but  the  superintendent  writes  that  requests 

®  Rules,  School  Committee,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

’  Rules  of  School  Committee,  Newton,  Mass. 
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for  sabbatical  years  on  half  pay  are  quite  certain  to  be 
granted  by  the  school  committee,  as  a  matter  of  custom. 
A  larger  percentage  of  high  school  teachers,  rather  than 
grade  teachers,  avail  themselves  of  it. 

The  superintendent  of  Gloucester  writes  that  while 
they  have  no  regular  plan,  individual  requests  are  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  school  board.  Not  many  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  privilege,  which  has  been  made  possible 
for  several  years.  It  is  considered  successful. 

In  New  York  State,  the  only  two  places  that  seem  to 
have  adopted  the  plan  are  Rochester  and  New  Rochelle. 
In  the  former  city,  it  came,  in  1907,  without  any  opposition, 
in  response  to  a  request  from  the  teachers.  The  plan  is 
similar  to  the  one  employed  in  Boston  except  that  the 
number  of  teachers  accorded  the  privilege  shall  not  exceed 
ten,  and  the  amount  of  salary  that  may  be  received  during 
such  absence  shall  not  exceed  one  thousand  dollars.  Last 
year  fourteen  teachers  applied  for  the  privilege,  but  the 
ten  were  selected  according  to  “length  of  service,  distribu¬ 
tion  as  to  schools,  and  distribution  as  to  positions.” 

New  Rochelle  has  not  yet  adopted  a  fixt  policy  but  for 
the  past  five  years  no  such  request  has  been  refused  to  a 
teacher  of  at  least  seven  years’  experience.  Only  a  small 
.  percentage  of  teachers  have  asked  for  the  privilege,  on  an 
average,  one  teacher  in  the  high  school  and  one  in  the 
elementary  schools  each  year. 

As  to  the  definite  workings  of  the  plan  in  detail,  be¬ 
cause  of  its  newness  and  lack  of  accurate  reports,  it  is  difficult 
to  write.  In  every  instance,  it  is  regarded  as  successful. 
Fortunately  Boston  has  published  a  briefly  summarized 
report  of  its  experiences  in  this  line.  (Annual  Report  of 
Superintendent,  December  1911,  Appendix  F.) 

During  the  five  years  1906-1911,  ninety-six  teachers 
were  granted  sabbatical  leave  for  study  or  travel.®  This 
makes  an  average  of  a  little  more  than  nineteen  teachers 
a  year.  It  is  but  natural  to  suppose  for  the  first  few  years 

*  This  does  not  include  the  forty -six  who  took  a  year  of  rest  after  twenty 
years  of  work. 
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the  scheme  was  in  operation,  the  number  would  be  higher, 
for  many  would  be  anxious  to  seek  the  privilege.  For 
the  year  1910-1911  the  number  was  only  fifteen,  which 
would  seem  to  suggest  that  as  the  system  is  adjusted  the 
percentage  of  absence  may  be  lower.  The  distribution  of 
these  ninety-six  teachers  is  as  follows:  From  the  normal 
school,  3 ;  from  the  fourteen  high  schools,  3 1 ;  from  the  forty- 
five  graded  schools,  54;  special  teachers,  8.  This  makes 
relatively  a  much  higher  average  from  the  ranks  of  the  high 
school  teachers,  probably  due  to  the  greater  impetus  of 
their  college  training,  and  greater  advantage  as  to  salary. 
Even  with  the  larger  percentage  and  with  the  generous 
inducements  offered,  a  little  arithmetic  will  show  that  the 
average  absence  per  year  from  the  Boston  high  schools  for 
sabbatical  leave  has  been  less  than  one  teacher  for  two  high 
schools.  In  the  grade  schools  evidently  not  many  more 
have  gone,  on  an  average,  than  one  teacher  for  each  school 
during  the  whole  five  years.  This  does  not  look  as  tho 
the  schools  have  been  seriously  crippled  by  such  absence. 
On  the  contrary  the  secretary  of  the  superintendent  writes 
that  the  plan  has  proved  very  satisfactory. 

This  rather  surprizingly  moderate  experience  of  Boston 
with  its  most  liberal  scheme  is  suggestive  of  what  might 
be  expected  in  any  large  city.  In  fact,  the  successful  ex¬ 
perience  of  seven  different  communities,  for  a  period  of 
from  five  to  sixteen  years,  brief  tho  it  has  been,  would 
seem  sufficient  to  warrant  other  cities  in  making  tentative 
experiments  along  the  same  line.  No  city  has  been  crippled 
by  too  many  absences  at  once.  The  limitations  of  indi¬ 
vidual  recommendations  by  the  superintendent;  in  some 
cases  the  fixing  of  an  actual  number  limit;  in  all  cases  the 
fact  that  even  with  half  pay,  only  a  few  teachers  will  not 
consider  the  personal  cost  too  great;  all  these  have  kept, 
and  probably  will  always  tend  to  keep,  the  number  of 
teachers  taking  such  a  privilege  within  reasonably  safe 
limits.  As  to  the  danger  from  expense,  in  most  instances 
the  city  has  safeguarded  itself  partly  by  requiring  the 
teacher  to  refund  the  money  if  he  fails  to  return  to  the 
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school  for  a  specified  time.  In  actual  outlay  of  money, 
the  city  is  not  so  much  out  of  pocket  as  it  would  at  first 
appear;  in  fact,  it  need  not  necessarily  lose  one  cent,  since 
it  costs  much  less  to  pay  a  substitute  than  a  regular  teacher. 
The  objection  that  for  the  time  being  the  city  does  not  get 
its  money’s  worth,  is  a  valid  one  and  should  be  seriously 
considered.  Whether  the  renewed  enthusiasm  and  further 
efficiency  of  the  teacher  upon  his  return  would  exactly 
make  up  the  loss  involved  in  the  substitute  work,  is  a 
psycho-mathematical  problem  that  can  not  be  accurately 
answered.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  spiritual  values  in 
terms  of  money. 

The  superintendent  of  Cambridge,  Mr.  Cogswell,  in  a 
discussion  of  the  question  at  the  meeting  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Modem  Language  Association,  Boston,  1905,  in  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  Cambridge  experience,  said  that  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  substitutes  were  usually  young  women  from  the 
Cambridge  training  school,  who  gave  their  best  in  order  to 
establish  themselves.  Cambridge,  in  following  the  plan, 
had  lost  no  money,  and  had  received  excellent  work  from 
substitutes,  as  well  as  improved  work  from  the  teachers 
upon  their  return.® 

The  outlay  by  the  city  must  be  regarded  in  the  light  of 
an  investment  for  future  returns.  Mr.  H.  C.  Morrison, 
state  superintendent  of  New  Hampshire,  writes:  “I  am 
strongly  of  the  opinion  that  such  action  could  be  taken 
with  great  advantage  to  the  public  schools,  and  that  not 
only  in  this  state  but  in  all  the  states,  the  extra  cost  in¬ 
volved  would  be  inconsiderable  compared  with  the  sum  of 
money  laid  out  upon  less  productive  enterprises.” 

Mr.  Albert  Leonard,  the  superintendent  of  New  Rochelle, 
after  an  experience  of  five  years,  writes:  ‘‘I  most  heartily 
favor  the  policy  of  leave  of  absence  with  part  salary  for 

teachers  in  the  public  schools . My  owm  view 

is  that  a  leave  of  absence  with  half  salary  should  be  given 
to  teachers  who  wish  to  use  a  year  for  travel  or  study, 
provided,  of  course,  that  the  teacher  asking  this  privilege 
•  Report  N.  E.  M.  L.  Assoc.,  Boston,  1905,  p.  19. 
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is  a  growing  teacher  and  likely  to  render  a  larger  service 
to  the  school  system  because  of  this  opportunity  for  travel 
and  study.” 

A  number  of  superintendents  have  recommended  the 
plan.  The  last  Annual  Report  of  Dr.  Addison  B.  Poland, 
of  Newark,  N.  J.,  contains  a  strong  plea  for  a  trial  of  the 
scheme,  safeguarded  by  proper  limitations.  He  says,  in 
part:  “Needing  as  we  do  in  our  secondary  and  elementary 
schools  men  and  women  of  the  highest  attainments  in 
knowledge  and  skill,  is  there  any  other  or  better  way  than 
to  encourage,  by  a  leave  of  absence  on  half  pay,  those  who 
are  willing  themselves  to  make  a  real  sacrifice?  It  means 
the  giving  up  of  half  one’s  income — and  its  purpose  is  to 
enable  the  one  making  the  sacrifice  to  become  more  efficient 
in  the  service  he  is  required  to  perform.  Stated  differently, 
the  city,  by  advancing  a  certain  amount  of  capital  (salary) 
obtains  as  a  result  a  larger  net  income  for  the  future.” 

A  letter  from  Professor  M.  V.  O’Shea,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  in  response  to  an  inquiry  for  his  views  of  such  a 
plan,  expresses  the  belief  that  its  adoption  would  prove  of 
great  value  to  the  educational  work  of  this  country.  After 
referring  to  the  physical  and  educational  necessity  of  leisure 
for  study,  he  concludes:  “Of  course,  if  teachers  should  be 
given  a  sabbatical  year,  say  on  half  pay,  it  should  be  under¬ 
stood  that  they  spend  their  time  in  a  manner  that  would 
prove  of  benefit  to  the  schools  of  the  city  in  which  they 
were  employed.  I  should  not  approve  of  a  sabbatical 
year  in  which  a  teacher  would  be  wholly  idle.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  think  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  require 
very  strenuous  work  of  a  teacher  during  this  period  of  re¬ 
lease  from  regular  duties.  He  should  certainly  be  required 
to  study  or  observe  school  work  with  a  view  to  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  latest  and  best  contributions  to  educa¬ 
tional  theory  and  practise,  but  he  should  be  permitted  to 
indulge  himself  in  a  considerable  amount  of  relaxation.” 

In  these  days  of  hue  and  cry  for  greater  efficiency  and 
scientific  management  business  men  fearlessly  face  the 
outlay  of  money  to  make  money.  In  the  work  of  teaching 
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there  must  be  an  outlay  of  personality  to  create  personality. 
Whatever  the  city  can  do  to  keep  its  teachers  vigorous, 
alive,  fresh,  enthusiastic,  will  surely  be  reflected  in  the  boys 
and  girls  who  are  under  their  influence.  While  this  is  true 
of  all  schools,  it  seems  to  the  writer  peculiarly  true  of  our 
secondary  schools.  The  American  high  school  is  truly  the 
college  of  the  people.  It  has  also  been  held  by  some  to  be, 
shall  we  say,  the  least  conspicuous  success  of  our  school 
system.  However  that  may  be,  its  power  for  influencing 
the  future  citizens  of  our  Republic  is  tremendous  and  the 
city  willing  to  adopt  any  agency  that  will  give  to  its  teachers 
more  sanity  of  outlook,  a  keener  insight  into  the  ends  to  be 
’  attained  for  the  individual  and  society  and  the  way  to 
obtain  them,  will  inevitably  reap  the  reward  in  the  higher 
quality  of  its  citizenship. 

The  leaven  has  already  begun  to  work.  A  number  of 
superintendents  believe  in  it;  individual  teachers  and  bodies 
of  teachers  are  asking  for  the  privilege.^®  The  idea  is  yet  in 
that  pioneer  stage  when  what  is  done  by  one  city  is  re¬ 
garded  as  a  precedent  or  model  for  another.  This  is  also 
the  time  for  free  criticism  or  suggestion.  After  several 
months  of  meditation  upon  the  subject,  the  following 
represents  the  views  held  by  the  writer.  Altho  one  hesi¬ 
tates  to  quarrel  with  mere  terms  when  the  real  thing  is  so 
desirable,  yet  the  choice  of  the  words  “sabbatical  year” 
is  not  an  absolutely  happy  one.  There  is  a  biblical  im¬ 
plication  of  “seven”  and  “rest”  involved,  not  altogether 
suggestive  of  what  the  actuality  may  be.  In  one  or  two 
cities  private  bequests  have  made  teachers’  scholarships 
possible.  Every  college  and  university  has  its  scholarships 
and  fellowships.  Would  it  be  too  Utopian  to  query  whether 
the  municipality,  regarding  its  teachers  as  students,  might 
not  find  it  expedient  to  create  or  make  possible  a  certain 
number  of  teachers’  scholarships,  that  is,  leave  of  absence 
for  study  either  in  this  country  or  abroad,  with  definite 
stipend  allowed?  The  holder  of  such  scholarship  might  be 
expected  to  carry  on  an  investigation  of  a  problem  con- 

Such  a  request  from  the  High  School  Teachers’  Association  of  New 
York  City  has  been  presented  to  the  Board  of  Education. 
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nected  with  his  own  particular  field  of  work.  In  some  i 

instances  city  superintendents  could  receive  valuable  |I 

assistance  by  having  full  investigation  made  of  some  field  |j 

in  regard  to  which  accurate  and  broad  information  was  de-  I 

sired.  The  holders  of  these  municipal  or  city  scholarships 
would  receive  them  for  merit  and  service,  would  consider  I 

them  an  honor  and  a  trust  that  would  involve  a  very  real 
obligation  to  “make  good.”  The  scholarships  could  be  j 

given  with  all  necessary  conditions  to  safeguard  the  city  | 

from  loss.  Whether  to  this  plan  should  be  added  the  | 

privileges  of  travel  and  rest  is  a  matter  upon  which  | 

localities  would  differ.  Certainly,  while  this  scheme  is  in 
this  experimental  stage  it  seems  desirable  that  the  details  jj 

and  results,  where  it  is  being  tried,  should  be  made  as  1 

available  as  possible  for  observation  and  study.  It  has  j 

seemed,  almost,  that  the  various  cities  had  obscured  their 
light,  with  great  modesty,  “under  a  bushel,”  instead  of  t 

placing  it  on  a  candle  stick  so  that  it  might  “  give  light  unto  j 

all  of  us  in  the  house.”  This  article  is  a  tentative  attempt 
at  such  a  candle  stick. “  J 

Meanwhile,  both  theory  and  practise  would  seem  to  show : 
first,  that  some  kind  of  grant  of  leave  of  absence  for  study 
is  the  only  way  by  which  a  city  can  hope  to  reap  the  benefits  j 

from  having  even  a  small  proportion  of  its  teaching  force 
live  up  to  its  highest  professional  ideals;  second,  that  the 
scheme  properly  safeguarded,  can  be  carried  out  with  little  | 

or  no  danger  to  the  financial  or  educational  interests  of  the  j 

city;  and  third,  that  the  temporary  loss  of  the  services  of 
an  experienced  teacher  is  a  small  price  to  pay  to  save  the 
schools  from  the  danger  of  an  ultimate  and  far  greater  loss 
in  efficiency  that  may  come  from  the  possibility  of  a 
gradually  fossilizing  teaching  force. 

Katharine  F.  Belcher 

Barringer  High  School 
Newark,  N.  J. 

“  The  experience  of  Boston  was  the  important  Hub  from  which  the 
writer  was  able  to  branch  out.  She  wishes  especially  to  acknowledge  her 
gratitude  to  Professor  James  Geddes,  Jr.,  and  to  Mr.  George  S.  Burgess  of 
that  city,  as  well  as  to  express  her  grateful  thanks  for  the  courtesy  of  the 
many,  whose  ready  responses  have  made  this  investigation  possible. 
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V 

THE  DISCLOSURES  OF  A  COLLEGE  ELOCUTION 

CLASS 

For  a  college  to  teach  students  to  write  and  not  to  speak 
would  seem  on  the  face  of  it  an  illogical  discrimination. 
The  more  rational  proceeding  is  to  assume  they  can  do  both 
or  neither.  In  actual  practise,  too,  they  do  the  former  a 
thousand  times  more  than  they  do  the  latter;  and  all  but 
a  very  few  are  in  after-life  estimated  by  what  they  say 
rather  than  by  what  they  write.  “To  write  like  an  angel 
and  talk  like  poor  Poll”  is  bound  to  make  nine- tenths  of 
the  people  the  average  man  comes  in  contact  with  under¬ 
estimate  his  powers.  Similarly,  what  will  it  profit  a  col¬ 
lege  in  general  estimation  to  graduate  one  good  writer  and 
ninety-nine  bad  speakers?  Considerations  both  of  com¬ 
mon  sense  and  common  repute,  then,  demand  that  educa¬ 
tion  put  more  emphasis  than  it  does  upon  the  spoken 
language. 

These  two  aspects  of  the  matter  are  so  simple,  however, 
that  if  they  possest  any  power  to  convince  they  would  have 
done  so  long  ago.  It  is  only  thru  some  other  aspect  that 
one  may  hope  to  effect  the  systematic  introduction  of 
oral  English.  In  a  more  or  less  tolerated  and  tolerable 
way,  the  study  of  oral  English  in  the  two  branches  of  elo¬ 
cution  and  public  speaking  has  found  an  anomalous  place 
in  the  college.  But  it  is  not  taught  in  any  approximately 
adequate  manner  in  the  school,  and  the  college  age  is  too 
late  to  begin  it.  There  are  then  too  many  bad  habits  to 
correct. 

Most  teachers  would  agree  that  the  average  student  ar¬ 
rives  at  college  under-equipped  in  English,  but  I  wish  to 
go  further  than  this.  The  vague  notion  that  he  is  unable 
to  make  use  of  spoken  and  written  English  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  for  his  own  expression  is  a  serious  understatement 
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of  the  lesser  part  of  the  matter.  The  truth,  as  an  elocu¬ 
tion  teacher  sees  it,  is  sensational.  The  average  student 
who  comes  to  college  can  not  make  use  of  English  written 
or  spoken  as  an  instrument  of  anybody  else’s  expression. 
He  can  not  read  or  even  listen  understandingly.  If  every 
college  instructor  can  only  be  made  to  see  this,  the  goal  of 
oral  English  is  won.  For  naturally  each  instructor  will 
perceive  the  futility  of  prescribing  reading  to  eyes  that 
see  not  and  of  lecturing  to  ears  that  hear  not.  This  is  pre¬ 
cisely  what  I  wish  to  show  in  this  paper,  and  to  show  that 
the  only  way  to  secure  the  apprehending  eye  and  ear  is  to 
begin  oral  English  young. 

To  go  into  the  genesis  of  the  inability  to  read  under¬ 
standingly  is  at  present  beside  the  purpose.  The  blithe 
art  of  emotional  skimming — ladling  off  what  appears  to 
be  the  cream  of  the  page — is  certainly  somewhat  perfected 
by  reading  overyoung  such  writers  as  Shakspere  and  Scott. 
The  boy  and  girl  on  the  lookout  for  the  emotional  content 
only,  especially  when  the  rational  content  is  outside  of 
both  their  interest  and  their  grasp,  get  naturally  to  feel 
from  such  writers  that  there  is  a  vast  deal  on  the  printed 
page  which  is  of  no  consequence  to  the  main  thing,  and  that 
it  must  be  expected  of  writers  that  they  will  pad  out  use¬ 
lessly  what  they  have  to  say.  At  the  moment  we  are  con¬ 
cerned,  however,  only  with  the  result.  That  it  is  uni¬ 
versal  every  teacher  of  elocution  knows,  merely  because 
he  has  an  exact  opportunity  of  finding  it  out.  The  teacher 
of  anything  else  may  discover  it  by  asking  his  pupils  to 
read  aloud  to  him  a  page  which  develops  thought  they 
imagine  they  have  mastered.  The  ability  of  the  average 
student  to  grasp  anything  beyond  simple  narrative  of 
event  can  not  be  counted  upon;  it  grows  less  in  exact 
ratio  as  event  and  emotional  association  grow  infrequent; 
it  usually  disappears  entirely  when  these  two  disappear. 

To  the  unbelieving  instruc^tor  who  thinks  that  English 
already  occupies  too  large  a  place  in  the  curriculum,  let  me 
propose  two  other  simple  experiments.  Ask  the  student 
to  return  to  you  in  his  own  words  the  substance  of  a  page 
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of  your  required  reading  or  of  the  lecture  which  he  has 
just  heard  from  your  lips.  Tho  fresh  from  both,  he  will 
generally  prove  unable  to  give  you  a  coherent  account. 
If  he  is  fortunate  enough  to  preserve  the  outlines  of  the 
thought,  he  has  kept  no  relation  and  no  proportion.  In 
place  of  an  articulated  skeleton,  he  generally  presents 
you  with  a  heap  of  bones. 

What  these  bones  are  is  best  illustrated  by  his  note¬ 
book  of  your  lectures.  If  you  will  run  thro  that  most  de¬ 
pressing  reading  in  all  the  world,  you  will  perceive  that  he 
has  generally  remembered  the  illustrations  and  forgotten 
the  ideas  they  illustrate.  That  is  to  say,  he  has  received 
with  definiteness  only  emotional  impressions.  There  they 
stand,  one  after  the  other  like  a  row  of  obelisks,  in  all  the 
appalling  starkness  of  isolation — the  figures,  analogies, 
comparisons,  epithets,  paradoxes  which  you  have  used 
to  clinch  your  thought.  The  thing  to  be  clinched,  unless 
it  was  taken  down  as  dictation,  you  may  look  in  vain  for. 
A  student’s  note-book  is  like  a  box  containing  only  parts 
of  a  picture  puzzle.  What  is  there  is  not  only  jumbled  to¬ 
gether,  but  the  highly  colored  parts  are  the  only  ones  that 
remain,  and  without  the  background  it  is  impossible  to  re¬ 
construct  the  picture.  As  with  the  lecture  so  with  the  read¬ 
ing.  There  is  an  emotional  recollection  of  some  striking 
nouns,  adjectives,  and  verbs,  or  combinations  of  these, 
but  the  background  has  fallen  out.  How  the  chief  words 
are  welded  into  sentences,  and  the  sentences  into  a  pro¬ 
gressive  development  of  thought  is  beyond  him.  In  writing 
notes  into  his  note-book  and  in  reading  to  himself  the  printed 
page,  what  he  has  failed  to  appreciate  are  the  connectives. 
Like  Alfred  Jingle,  his  nature  is  too  brisk  to  lose  any  time 
over  them.  Not  having  learned  how  ideas  are  built  to¬ 
gether  into  a  structure,  he  has  no  sense  of  the  architecture 
of  speech,  spoken  or  written.  When  he  reads,  he  reads 
isolated  ideas  substantive  by  substantive  as  the  early  en¬ 
gravers  used  to  draw  trees  leaf  by  leaf;  and  like  them  he 
succeeds  in  getting  an  entirely  wrong  impression  both  of 
the  part  and  of  the  whole.  He  fails  to  perceive  the  con- 
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structive  relationships.  He  generally  appreciates  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  “and”  or  “but;”  he  may  even  see  much  vir¬ 
tue  in  “if;”  beyond  the  coarsest  of  the  conjunctions,  how¬ 
ever,  he  seldom  goes;  the  entire  range  of  finer  and  less  for¬ 
mal  affiliations  might  as  well  not  be  employed  at  all — or, 
worse  still,  they  merely  fumble  the  meaning  of  the  major 
assertions  already  apprehended.  When  he  listens,  he  can 
not  help  hearing  the  significance  of  even  the  subtlest  of 
connectives  in  the  lecturer’s  voice,  but  unfortunately, 
since  he  understands  their  value  instinctively,  he  does  not 
feel  the  necessity  of  reproducing  them — what  is  so  imme¬ 
diately  apprehendable  in  the  context  seems  to  him  to  be 
implied  in  the  assertions  themselves.  Consequently,  here, 
too,  all  relationship  drops  out;  and  the  impression  he  re¬ 
ceives  when  he  crams  up  on  his  notes  for  examination  is 
as  crudely  inaccurate  as  that  which  he  gets  from  his  other 
reading.  In  the  one  case,  he  disregards  the  connectives 
on  the  page;  in  the  other,  there  are  none  to  disregard. 

Now,  all  the  connectives  of  written  speech  are  exprest 
instinctively  in  the  voice,  and  with  exquisite  subtleties 
and  countless  minor  variations  and  qualifications  and  de¬ 
pendencies  which  even  the  nicest  writer  is  incapable  of 
indicating  formally.  These  shades  of  meaning,  however 
evasive  in  writing,  are  immediately  intelligible  to  every 
hearer — merely  because  inflection  is  a  natural  language 
which  everybody  possesses  quite  independent  of  his  ac¬ 
quired  vocabulary.  So  natural  a  language  is  it,  indeed, 
that  a  hearer  who  fails  to  comprehend  any  of  your  asser¬ 
tions  perceives  nevertheless  and  at  once  the  relationship 
which  those  assertions  bear  to  one  another.  Like  Des- 
demona,  he  understands  a  fury  in  the  words  when  he 
fails  to  understand  the  words  themselves.  If  then  the 
failure  of  the  student  to  apprehend  his  reading  is  caused  - 
as  I  believe — by  his  failure  to  appreciate  connectives,  it 
should  not  be  difficult  to  see  that  the  voice  is  the  best  me¬ 
dium  by  which  to  teach  the  significance  of  the  relationship 
of  exprest  ideas,  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  it  is  the  best 
index  of  ideas  ungrasped.  It  should  not  be  difficult  to  see 
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that  the  best  way  to  deal  with  the  unapprehending  stu¬ 
dent  is  to  give  him  practise  in  consciously  translating  the 
connectives  of  written  speech  into  the  inflections  of  spoken 
speech. 

The  program  of  oral  English  proposed  for  the  school  is, 
therefore,  (i)  reading  aloud,  (2)  returning  the  thought 
in  paraphrase  and  abstract,  (3)  discussion  and  public 
speaking.  The  third  part  of  this  program — oral  composi¬ 
tion — I  will  not  go  into;  since  everybody,  in  college  at  any 
rate,  now  recognizes  its  utility.  In  this  paper  I  desire  to 
emphasize  the  first  two  branches  of  oral  English,  primarily 
because  the  college  teachers  of  elocution  lately  recommended 
that  an  oral  examination  in  them  be  given  to  entering  col¬ 
lege  students.  Not  only  from  the  nature  of  their  work 
did  the  elocution  teachers  perceive  the  necessity  of  such  an 
examination,  but  they  contended  that  such  a  test  would 
immediately  react  upon  the  schools.  Since  their  proposal, 
a  report  from  the  Chicago  Teachers  College  has  demon¬ 
strated  that  the  latter  claim  was  substantial.  In  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Teachers  College  they  examine  entering  students  in 
oral  English  by  making  them  read  at  sight  short  selections 
of  poetry  and  prose,  and  deliver  speeches  of  a  few  minutes’ 
length  on  a  topic  chosen  from  a  list  submitted  to  them. 
The  effect  of  this  examination  has,  according  to  the  report, 
been  very  striking.  While  before  they  began  this  method 
they  were  very  crude  in  both  branches  of  oral  work,  the  im¬ 
mediate  result  of  giving  such  an  examination  was  that  stu¬ 
dents  presented  themselves  more  creditably.  They  knew 
that  they  must  read  and  talk,  and  consequently  prepared 
themselves  to  read  and  talk.  But  altho  the  Committee 
on  Uniform  Entrance  Examinations  has  now  recommended 
that  all  colleges  test  their  entering  students  in  oral  expres¬ 
sion,  the  imperative  need  of  such  a  test  is  only  vaguely  ap¬ 
preciated  where  it  is  appreciated  at  all,  and  it  is  in  general 
unguessed  by  any  but  an  elocution  teacher.  He  alone  ap¬ 
pears  to  perceive  in  all  its  seriousness  the  prevailing  habit 
of  emotional  skimming. 

Reading  aloud  in  an  elocution  class,  then,  discloses  con- 
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stantly  the  failure  to  have  acquired  the  meaning  on  the 
first  and  silent  reading.  The  daily  class  procedure  is  ted¬ 
ious  but  illuminating.  When  you  tell  a  student  that  the 
reason  he  can  not  make  you  understand  what  he  has  read 
is  not  your  perversity  but  his  ignorance,  he  is  indignantly 
incredulous.  He  says  it  is  only  because  he  can  not  twist 
his  voice  to  it,  and  that  is  what  he  is  there  to  learn.  You 
reply  that  he  is  there  to  learn  to  be  effective  and  that  you 
can  not  tell  whether  he  is  or  not  until  you  understand 
what  he  is  trying  to  say;  that  you  have  no  difficulty  in  un¬ 
derstanding  him  when  he  is,  as  at  present,  talking  out  of 
his  own  mind;  if  then  you  have  such  a  difficulty  when  he  is 
using  the  words  of  another,  it  is  merely  because  the  thoughts 
those  words  stand  for  have  not  as  yet  entered  his  own 
mind.  Still  he  insists,  with  a  defiant  determination  not 
to  look  the  worst  in  the  face,  that  there  are  two  ways  of 
talking,  his  own  and  the  author’s;  and  it  is  merely  because 
he  is  unused  to  the  language.  Nor  is  he  convinced  until 
he  is  asked  to  put  the  author’s  thought  in  his  own  words 
that  hitherto  he  has  really  failed  to  grasp  it;  nor  even 
then  will  he  own  that  the  very  moment  he  did  so  he  was. 
enabled  to  read  the  language  aloud  with  perfect  intelli¬ 
gibility.  All  this  squirming  is  merely  because  the  student 
is  unwilling  to  admit  the  drift  of  his  present  failure  and  its. 
enormity — that  he  is  not  in  the  habit  of  getting  the  thought 
of  what  he  reads,  that  his  eye  merely  runs  over  lines  of 
words  and  recognizes,  them  separately  but  his  mind  fails, 
to  take  them  in  as  a  group.  Well  may  he  be  unwilling 
to  admit  so  discouraging  a  realization — less  skipping  and 
irresponsible  spirits  than  his  are  apparently  unwilling  to 
admit  it  of  him!  The  point  seems  to  be  that  had  I  not 
been  there  to  nag  him  into  several  attempts  to  express  the 
passage,  he  would  have  been  entirely  satisfied  with  his 
first  reading.  Indeed,  only  for  the  moment  is  he  dissatis¬ 
fied  now.  He  still  goes  on  believing  that  he  is  reading 
books  and  that  he  has*  earned  the  right  to  judge  them^. 
when  in  reality  he  has  received  from  them  only  a  loose  im- 
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pression  of  the  more  picturesque  words  and  thoughts  and 
these  for  the  most  part  only  in  isolation. 

Oral  reading,  then,  every  elocution  teacher  has  found  to 
be  an  exact  test  of  apprehension.  As  the  page  presents 
more  and  more  distinct  emotional  associations — in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  exposition  pure  and  simple — the  impressions 
made  by  it  become  more  and  more  bodiless.  As  the  inter¬ 
relationship  of  the  thought  becomes  more  intimate,  what 
impressions  he  receives  become  more  misleading  because 
they  are  necessarily  more  separated  from  each  other  by 
their  infrequency.  If  the  text  taxes  the  reader  with  the 
necessity  of  balancing  and  comparing  ideas,  keeping  several 
in  hand  at  once,  he  gets  practically  nothing  at  all  from  his 
reading.  That  is  to  say,  just  in  proportion  as  connectives 
increase  his  apprehension  diminishes.  An  exprest  double 
antithesis,  even  when  it  presents  emotional  association, 
often  floors  an  entire  class.  An  antithesis  which  leaves 
one  of  its  members  to  implication  is  practically  undetect¬ 
able  by  the  average  student  on  his  first  reading.  Im¬ 
plication  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  last  things  to  be  grasped. 
The  difficulty  of  making  a  class  perceive  that  even  the 
simplest  speech  implies  as  much  as  it  asserts  might  well 
discourage  any  deliberate  employment  of  subtleties  on  the 
part  of  the  writer.  The  recognition  that  each  sentence  has, 
as  well  as  occupying  its  own  position  in  space,  a  back¬ 
ward  and  a  forward  glance,  is  a  nicety  undreamed  by  the 
average  student.  Such  are  the  disclosures  of  a  class  in 
elocution. 

But  when  it  is  claimed  that  oral  reading  is  an  exact  test 
of  apprehension,  those  who  are  not  elocution  teachers 
may  object.  The  trouble,  they  say,  is  a  mere  matter  of 
the  translation  of  an  apprehended  thought  into  the  vocal 
expression  of  another  person’s  words.  Since  the  thought 
comes  from  these  words  in  the  first  place,  however,  this 
does  not  seem  reasonable.  Or  it  may  be  said  that  the  mind 
in  reading  a  sentence  by  the  eye  alone  suspends  its  decision 
as  to  the  relationship  of  phrase  with  phrase  until  the  sen¬ 
tence  is  completed,  while  the  voice,  having  by  necessity 
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fixt  what  should  be  left  fluid  until  the  period,  naturally 
makes  some  faulty  inflections.  But  this  contention,  of 
course,  is  valid  only  with  reading  aloud  at  sight.  Others 
say  it  is  a  matter  of  what  might  be  called  vocal  self-con¬ 
sciousness  or  of  inexperience.  For  one  reason  or  another, 
they  explain  how  it  is  that  goods  which  have  just  been 
purchased  by  the  mind  are  generally  lost  in  delivery. 

Some  of  the  failure  to  express  the  thought  may,  it  is 
true,  proceed  from  the  failure  to  bear  in  mind  that  speech 
is  not  subjective  but  objective  in  intention.  Since  thought 
precedes  speech,  the  thought — as  it  were — grows  stale  in 
the  very  instant  of  its  acquisition;  and  in  the  subsequent 
expression  the  instinctive  devices  of  the  voice — inflection 
and  emphasis — fail  to  manifest  themselves  correctly,  merely 
because  the  ideas  are  not  at  the  moment  of  speaking  group¬ 
ing  themselves  together  for  the  first  time.  Hence  arise 
the  false  inflections  constantly  employed  in  the  stereotype 
and  accustomed  phrases  of  orators.  The  mind,  as  it  were, 
absents  itself — because  if  feels  that  these  phrases,  so  often 
uttered,  can  very  well  take  care  of  themselves  while  it  hur¬ 
ries  ahead  to  shape  the  newer  thoughts  that  are  on  their 
way.  Any  language  allowed  to  take  care  of  itself  generally 
acquires  in  utterance  an  inflection  which  betrays  the  fact 
by  its  greater  or  less  unintelligibility.  One  can  always 
hear — except  in  the  voice  of  the  expert  actor  who  has 
learned  by  rote  the  mechanics  of  spontaneity — when  the 
mind  lets  the  machinery  of  speech  for  the  moment  run 
itself.  In  like  manner,  it  may  be  contended  that  the  mind 
of  the  student,  having  perceived  the  thought  once  and  not 
being  as  concerned  as  it  should  be  with  the  objectivity  of 
the  oral  act,  is  no  longer  exerting  itself  upon  the  thought 
as  new  material  and  hence  allows  the  voice  to  present  it 
mechanically.  But  while  this  distinction  exists  in  speakers 
and  is  real  enough,  it  makes  little  difference  in  readers. 
Generally,  false  inflections  and  false  emphasis  indicate 
not  a  mind  which  has  temporarily  absented  itself  but  a 
mind  which  was  never  present  at  all  -uttering  mechanically 
words  which  it  recognizes  but  the  significance  of  whose 
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connection  has  not  been  grasped.  A  proof  of  this  con¬ 
stantly  occurs  in  an  elocution  class.  If  you  tell  a  student 
there  is  only  one  part  of  his  good  reading  which  you  fail 
to  comprehend,  he  will  either  admit  or  demonstrate  by 
paraphrase  that  this  is  the  part  he  failed  to  comprehend 
himself.  There  is  nothing  capricious  in  the  relation  of 
the  voice  to  the  sane  mind.  What  the  mind  understands, 
its  voice,  granting  the  words,  is  capable  of  making  under¬ 
stood.  The  voice  may,  in  a  dozen  ways,  deprive  the  thing 
of  interest  and  effect,  but  it  can  not — except  by  deliberate 
intention — deprive  it  of  intelligibility,  provided  the  thing 
is  at  the  moment  of  reading  aloud  being  apprehended. 

Nor  is  work  in  written  composition  sufficient  to  correct 
the  habit  of  misapprehension.  An  accurate  writer  does  not 
imply  an  accurate  reader.  Many  a  student  who  can  write 
excellent  English,  even  unto  the  exhibition  of  good  struc¬ 
ture  as  w^ell  as  good  diction,  is  able  to  apprehend  the  printed 
page  only  esthetically.  He  has  merely  that  sublimated 
kind  of  emotional  perception,  the  artistic.  That  this  can 
be  entirely  divorced  from  the  intellectual  both  in  expression 
and  in  perception,  is  crystallized  in  the  familiar  remark 
“That  is  beautiful  but  what  does  it  mean? “  It  is  true  that 
I  generally  find  that  the  students  wffio  wTite  best  read  aloud 
best,  but  there  is  no  necessary  connection  between  the  two. 
One  of  the  best  wTiters  I  ever  had,  whose  writing  was  full 
of  the  nicest  discriminations,  was  entirely  unable  to  read  a 
page  so  that  it  could  be  understood.  This  w^as  not  because 
of  any  vocal  monotony  in  quality  and  pitch  and  speed, 
but  rather  because  of  the  false  inflections  which  demon¬ 
strated  that  he  was  failing  to  apprehend  the  connections 
of  the  ideas  as  they  came  up.  It  can  not  be  maintained 
that  this  w’^as  purely  vocal,  for  this  man  did  not  wTongly 
inflect  his  own  thoughts  and  thereby  disturb  their  sequence 
— nor  does  any  one  else.  There  can  not  be  tW'O  kinds  of 
voices,  one  for  another’s  thought  and  one  for  our  owm, 
with  the  instinctive  devices  of  the  voice  failing  to  w^ork 
automatically  in  the  second  kind  only.  The  excellence  of 
this  man’s  WTiting  must  be  set  dowm  to  a  particular  inter- 
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est  in  expressing  himself.  When  he  came  to  expressing 
another  person,  he  showed  that  he  lacked  apprehension  in 
reading  and  that  he  had  as  skipping  and  irresponsible  a 
spirit  as  many  who  were  much  worse  in  writing.  Diction, 
phrasing,  rhythm  were  the  things  that  contented  him  in 
reading,  since  he  perceived  them  emotionally;  the  exact 
intellectual  content  escaped  him.  Such  a  man  will  read 
aloud  fluently,  melodiously,  but  in  a  voice  which  merely 
approximates  appreciation  and  is  animated  with  a  wide 
range  of  false  inflections.  When  you  ask  him  to  para¬ 
phrase  the  thought,  he  will  drop  his  eyes  to  the  page  again 
and  run  over  it  rapidly  before  he  is  able  to  make  a  respec¬ 
table  answer.  Students  who  write  well  (unless,  indeed, 
their  excellence  is  obtained  only  by  ipuch  use  of  knife  and 
file — two  tools  not  to  be  found  in  the  average  kit)  will, 
like  this  man,  always  give  a  good  account  of  themselves 
in  oral  composition  but  not  necessarily  in  reading.  If 
we  could  teach  all  students  to  write  well,  it  appears  that 
after  a  little  exercise  in  the  new  medium  they  would  be 
learning  to  speak  well  at  the  same  time;  yet  we  could  not 
be  sure  that  they  were  reading  properly.  Oral  reading 
for  the  good  writer  as  well  as  for  the  poor  one,  is  the  need¬ 
ful  test  of  apprehension. 

As  will  already  have  been  seen,  there  is  another  test.  It 
is  to  make  the  student  return  to  you  in  his  own  words 
what  he  has  read.  This,  of  course,  is  what  all  instructors 
do  periodically  in  examinations  and  quizzes.  An  instruc¬ 
tor  in  elocution  must  (alas!)  do  it  most  of  the  time,  since 
it  is  his  only  way  of  convincing  stubborn  readers  that  the 
reason  they  have  not  succeeded  in  making  the  author  un¬ 
derstood,  is  because  they  do  not  themselves  understand. 
Since  everybody  agrees  on  the  value  of  this  exercise,  it  is 
not  necessary  for  an  elocution  teacher  to  elaborate  on  the 
subject  further  than  to  call  attention  to  two  particulars. 
It  should  be  begun  with  children  when  they  first  begin  to 
read,  and  should  be  systematically  continued.  Once  let  the 
habit  of  inaccurate  reading  be  well  started,  it  is  never  likely 
to  be  broken  down.  Paraphrase  should  be  made  a  part 
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of  the  reading  exercise  itself — so  much  reading,  so  much 
paraphrasing;  and  at  the  end  of  each  group  of  ideas,  an 
abstract.  Secondly,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  the 
time  given  to  this  branch  of  oral  English  is,  like  that  given 
to  reading  itself,  given  to  all  the  other  departments  of 
study.  Unless  a  child  really  knows  how  to  read  he  can 
not  really  be  educated.  The  ability  to  convey  thought 
clearly  depends  upon  the  ability  to  get  thought  clearly, 
and  is  hence  the  fundamental  requirement  of  all  educa¬ 
tion. 

The  college  teacher  of  elocution  in  demanding  of  a  reader 
a  paraphrase  or  an  abstract  of  the  thought  just  imper¬ 
fectly  exprest — a  demand  which  in  the  present  unfortunate 
state  of  affairs  is  ever  on  his  lips — is  doing  the  work  of  all 
the  rest  of  the  faculty.  If  they  could  hear  how  often  a 
student  will  read  a  sonnet,  for  instance,  and  be  unable  to 
tell  what  it  is  about;  how  often  on  being  questioned  he  will 
demonstrate  ignorance  of  a  large  portion  of  it  (of  fourteen 
lines  which  he  has  prepared!)  and  reply  that  he  did  not 
think  it  mattered,  and  that  he  liked  and  understood  the 
other  part — all  instructors  would  partake  of  the  dejection 
which  is  the  daily  bread  of  the  elocution  teacher.  He  at 
least  perceives  fully  that  there  is  no  better  and  no  more 
inexpensive  training  of  mental  processes  than  that  of  mak¬ 
ing  paraphrases  and  abstracts  of  what  has  been  read.  To  get 
an  idea  in  one  set  of  words  and  give  it  in  another  set;  to 
get  a  progressive  series  of  ideas  on  one  scale  and  reproduce 
them  on  a  smaller — these  two  simple  and  universally 
available  processes  require  not  only  original  accuracy  of 
apprehension  but  a  grasp  of  the  primary  principles  of  pro¬ 
portion  and  emphasis.  A  student  who  can  make  an  ade¬ 
quate  and  proportional  abstract  of  a  sonnet  has  a  grasp 
on  the  fundamental  processes  of  thought  as  well  as  on  the 
sonnet  itself.  The  perception  of  what  ideas  are  superior, 
what  subordinate,  and  what  on  the  smaller  scale  negli¬ 
gible,  represents  the  highest  mental  training  which  it  is 
in  our  power  to  give,  and  without  which  the  knowledge 
and  culture  with  which  we  store  the  mind  are  unavailable. 
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That  the  student  in  getting  this  by  paraphrase  and  abstract 
is  cultivating  the  use  of  English  as  an  instrument  does  not 
make  the  English  department  the  only  beneficiary  of  this 
work.  Even  the  instructor  who  refuses  to  admit  that  a 
man  is  judged  by  the  English  he  keeps  will  perhaps  admit 
that  a  study  which  is  so  basic  to  all  studies  may  justly 
occupy  a  larger  place. 

But  while  you  may,  by  the  use  of  these  two  methods,  force 
the  average  student  to  think  occasionally,  it  is  too  late 
at  the  college  age  to  give  him  the  habit  of  thinking.  Too 
late  is  it  also  to  compel  him  to  learn  how  to  read.  Even 
if  it  could  be  done,  it  certainly  involves  much  waste  of 
present  opportunity.  Nor  does  the  average  boy  and  girl 
get  as  far  as  college.  Oral  reading  assisted  by  paraphrase 
and  abstract  should  be  regularly  employed  in  the  schools 
by  teachers  who  will  insist  on  the  extraction  of  the  last 
essence  of  the  thought.  Such  reading  as  is  now  practised 
is  improperly  graded,  the  intellectual  content  being  be¬ 
yond  the  grasp  of  the  pupil,  or  is  inexactly  rendered  with 
inadequate  correction  from  the  teacher. 

And  now  to  come  to  the  purely  personal  side  of  the  dis¬ 
closures  of  a  college  elocution  class.  There  is  another 
reason  why  oral  reading  rated  primarily  from  the  intellec¬ 
tual  side  and  the  practise  of  making  the  student  return 
what  he  has  read  in  paraphrase  and  abstract,  should  be 
systematically  employed  at  school.  Whatever  one  may 
think  of  teaching  the  artistic  side  of  oral  expression,  there 
it  is.  Some  training  in  it  everywhere  exists  in  school 
and  college  by  popular  demand.  Either  make  the  special 
business  of  elocution  possible  or  abolish  it  altogether. 

The  business  of  the  elocution  teacher— apart  from  the 
purely  technical  side  of  his  work,  voice  training — is,  I 
take  it,  the  teaching  of  good  diction  and  the  cultivation 
of  appreciation  by  the  oral  interpretation  of  literature. 
The  first  is  mechanical,  the  second  is  conventional,  the 
third  is  spiritual.  The  first  two  are  practically  as  well  as 
nominally  less  important  than  the  third.  Voice  training 
is  so  individual  a  matter  and  needs  such  prolonged  atten- 
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tion  that  only  suggestions  can  be  given  in  the  classroom — 
unless  the  student  will  continuously  practise  outside, 
just  as  systematically  as  he  does  the  other  part  of  his  phys¬ 
ical  work  in  the  gymnasium,  he  can  not  overcome  a  bad 
vocal  habit  or  create  a  good  one.  Good  diction,  too,  in¬ 
sisted  upon  only  in  the  elocution  period  is  meaningless; 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  only  part  of  the  teaching  of 
good  diction  which  exclusively  belongs  to  an  elocution 
teacher,  is  to  point  out  bad  habits  of  enunciation  and  articu¬ 
lation,  and  how  to  correct  them — the  teaching  of  good 
pronunciation  and  of  the  avoidance  of  dialect  should  be 
general.  The  chief  business  of  the  elocution  teacher, 
then,  is  the  interpretation  of  literature.  Even  if  there  is  a 
difference  of  opinion  about  this,  it  will  be  conceded  that  at 
least  his  main  material  is  literature.  It  is  by  means  of  the 
appreciative  reading  aloud  of  literature  that  he  trains  the 
voice  to  become  the  adequate  and  pleasing  agent  of  the 
reader’s  own  thought  and  feeling. 

It  will  be  owned  that  it  is  a  waste  of  function  and  money 
to  employ  an  elocution  teacher  to  do  only  what  any  teacher 
is  or  ought  to  be  fitted  to  teach — namely,  apprehension, 
or  rather  (as  it  works  out  with  the  college  teacher)  to  teach 
a  student  that  he  generally  misapprehends.  I  have  never, 
except  in  the  case  of  a  few  rare  minds,  had  time  in  the  space 
of  a  college  year  to  reach  the  cultural  part  of  my  business. 
So  occupied  am  I  in  showing  the  student  that  he  can  not 
read  to  himself  accurately  that  I  never  get  a  chance  to 
teach  him  how  to  read  to  others  artistically.  However 
much  rational  oral  reading  assisted  by  necessary  paraphrase 
and  abstract  may  cultivate  the  mind,  it  cultivates  nothing 
else  but  the  patience  of  an  elocution  instructor.  These 
must  be  his  methods  of  testing  the  student’s  apprehension, 
but  I  submit  that  a  course  which  consists  entirely  of  ex¬ 
aminations  never  gets  on.  This  is  unfortunate,  since  I 
conceive  that  I  ought  to  be  about  my  real  business  and  I 
think  that  my  real  business  is  important. 

My  business  is  not  to  translate  but  to  interpret  litera¬ 
ture — to  interpret  by  reading  it  instead  of  lecturing  about 
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it;  and,  more  importantly  still,  to  train  my  students,  by  de¬ 
veloping  their  sympathy  and  their  imagination,  in  the 
habit  of  interpretation  for  themselves.  I  can  not  make 
them  appreciative  readers  until  they  have  learned  to  be 
accurate  readers;  and  if  a  dozen  years  of  schooling  has 
failed  to  teach  them  this,  I  can  not  do  it  in  one  year  and 
get  to  my  own  work  also.  If  to  read  aloud  accurately 
requires  a  closer  thought-analysis  than  the  average  student 
ever  gives  to  anything  else,  to  read  aloud  illuminatively  re¬ 
quires  a  sympathetic  and  imaginative  cooperation  which 
the  average  student  can  cultivate  nowhere  else.  Sym¬ 
pathetic  reading  aloud  is  a  fine  art,  and  it  is  the  only  fine 
art  within  reach  of  the  gifts  and  opportunities  of  every  stu¬ 
dent.  It  affords  to  many  students  the  only  esthetic  and 
spiritual  development  they  ever  receive  in  college,  or — 
in  the  realm  of  art — in  their  lives  for  that  matter.  If  the 
teaching  of  this  fine  art  is  worth  while,  it  would  seem  that 
the  teacher  of  elocution  might  be  allowed  to  get  to  it  by 
reason  of  the  early  acquirement  of  apprehension  in  the 
schools — particularly  when  it  is  seen  that  unless  a  student 
possess  this  he  is  unable  really  to  possess  anything  else  we 
offer  him. 

Only  to  the  rare  youth  does  this  sympathetic  and  imagina¬ 
tive  cooperation  with  literature  come  of  itself.  Or  rather 
it  is  only  the  rare  youth  who  retains  it.  It  comes  of  itself 
to  all  children  apparently,  but  early  education  seems  to 
warp  it  out  of  them."  This  need  not  be  the  case;  but  granted 
that  it  is  so,  should  it  not  be  the  business  of  education  to 
bring  it  back  again?  Upon  closer  inspection  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  that  children  have  this  cooperation  only  when  they 
fully  apprehend.  For  the  castles  of  giants  and  the  revels 
of  fairies  are  perfectly  grasped — that  is  why  they  are  ap¬ 
preciated.  In  childhood  appreciation  and  understanding 
go  hand  in  hand.  What  is  education  if  it  fails  to  in¬ 
crease  apprehension  as  it  increases  the  number  of  things 
to  be  apprehended?  But  as  children  begin  to  read  books 
they  do  not  understand,  their  minds,  which  have  been  stim¬ 
ulated  at  first  by  mystery  and  vagueness,  little  by  little 
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grow  dulled  in  response.  Why  not?  The  mystery  and 
vagueness  each  day  glitter  less,  because,  as  they  are  ap¬ 
proached,  they  prove  to  be  only  obscurity;  and  as  the 
outlines  of  the  pictures  presented  by  their  reading  grow 
more  blurred,  the  world  of  reality  around  them  is  each  day 
unfolding  itself  more  distinctly.  By  the  time  the  child 
reaches  youth,  this  sympathetic  and  imaginative  coopera¬ 
tion  is  gone.  If  the  child’s  apprehension  kept  step  with 
the  educative  process,  perhaps  it  would  not  be  so.  But 
since  it  is  so,  should  not  education  bring  back  what  it  has 
taken  away? 

To  teach  literature  and  not  the  appreciation  of  it  is 
presenting  a  picture-gallery  to  the  blind.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  higher  forms  of  literature  can  not  be  appreciated 
by  young  people  except  when  read  aloud,  and  that  reading 
aloud  enriches  the  appreciation  of  even  discerning  minds. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  remind  the  lecturer  on  literature 
how  much  he  must  rely  on  reading  aloud  (even  tho,  as  too 
often,  he  enforces  only  the  rational  content  of  the  text) 
in  order  to  secure  the  appreciation  of  his  students.  Style 
and  poetry  can  not  be  really  approached  at  all  unless  orally. 
The  subtler  the  art,  the  more  necessary  is  vocal  interpre¬ 
tation  to  point  it  out. 

Upon  poetry,  indeed,  the  necessity  rests  with  two-fold 
obligation.  That  this  is  an  unpoetic  age  may  not  be  en¬ 
tirely  because  it  is  a  scientific  one.  Our  reason  may  per¬ 
haps  be  affronted  when  it  perceives  that  the  great  bulk 
of  poetry  is  rather  flimsy  stuff;  but  if  enjoyment  of  the  more 
substantial  kind  is  waning,  it  may  well  be  because  the 
beauty  of  verse  as  verse  lies  in  its  rhythmic  utterance  and 
we  no  longer  utter  it.  In  the  general  failure  to  appreciate 
orally  its  metrical  values,  it  appears  to  be  but  a  cramped 
and  unsatisfactory  sort  of  prose.  When  the  comic  column 
of  a  newspaper  prints  verse  as  prose,  one  reads  it  asking 
himself  why  anybody  should  write  in  so  pointless,  feeble, 
or  peculiar  a  fashion,  until  some  odd  word  reveals  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  rhyme  and  explains  the  puzzle.  The  best  sonnet 
printed  as  prose  is  queer  stuff  to  the  eye ;  if  it  be  read  aloud 
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in  such  a  way  as  to  sacrifice  the  fundamental  quality  of 
poetry,  it  is  equally  queer  stuff  to  the  ear.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  oral  readers  of  poetry  who  have  any  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  it  as  such,  fall  for  the  most  part  into  two  divisions — 
the  one  preserves  nothing  whatever  but  the  metrical  values 
and  reads  with  a  scansion  repellent  to  sense  and  humanity; 
the  other  reads  in  a  saccharine  monotone  equally  destruc¬ 
tive  of  humanity  and  sense.  Both  shear  away  the  in¬ 
tended  sense  from  the  sound,  just  as  the  prosy  readers 
shear  way  the  intended  sound  from  the  sense.  If  the  ap¬ 
preciation  of  poetry  is  as  rare  as  the  inability  to  establish 
orally  its  sound  and  sense  values  at  the  same  time  seems  to 
indicate,  no  wonder  poetry  gathers  dust  on  our  shelves. 
But  if  the  coming  generation  cuts  out  poetry  altogether, 
how  much  of  the  treasure  of  the  ages  will  it  not  forfeit? 

Lastly,  illuminative  oral  reading  should  be  taught  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  only  creative  work  which  the  average  man 
has  a  chance  at.  Work  of  interpretation  is  work  of  crea¬ 
tion  for  the  worker.  The  difference  is  only  one  of  degree 
and  of  the  permanence  of  the  material  result — the  perma¬ 
nence  of  the  spiritual  result  is  the  same.  The  interpreter 
like  the  creator  gives  shape  and  expression  to  something 
which  was  there  before  but  had  hitherto  existed  unper¬ 
ceived  by  him.  A  student  who  achieves  a  reading  of  Shaks- 
pere  unknown  to  him  before  is  a  creator.  He  has  made 
something  new  out  of  old  materials,  and  no  creator  can  do 
more  than  that.  Such  artistic  creation — the  imaginative 
cooperation  with  what  he  reads — is  the  birthright  of  every 
child,  and  that  he  should  lose  it  just  as  creation  widens 
on  his  view  is  pitiable.  The  loss,  I  think,  is  one  of  the  re¬ 
sults  of  his  learning  to  read  without  learning  to  under¬ 
stand.  Algernon  Tassin 
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THE  CHARACTER-FORMING  INFLUENCE  OF 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION' 

Education  has,  in  the  past,  been  mainly  concerned  with 
the  production  of  the  man  and  the  citizen.  Doubtless 
the  stress  laid  on  the  particular  end  in  view  has  not  been 
the  same  in  all  countries.  In  Germany,  for  instance,  the 
predominant  note  has  probably  been  the  love  of  disin¬ 
terested  learning,  in  France  the  pursuit  of  culture,  in  Eng¬ 
land  the  development  of  will-power.  On  the  other  hand, 
except  in  the  preparation  of  the  future  divine,  doctor, 
lawyer,  or  teacher,  the  professional  or  vocational  side  of 
education  has  been  lost  sight  of,  or  else  has  been  provided 
for  in  special  schools  with  a  more  or  less  direct  utilitarian 
bias. 

The  chief  problem  of  education  for  the  next  twenty 
years,  as  I  conceive  it,  is  to  graft  these  detached  utilitarian 
establishments  on  to  the  main  trunk  of  national  education 
at  all  its  stages,  to  bring  them  in  fact  into  organic  and 
living  connection  with  it,  or  else,  where  such  establishments 
do  not  exist,  to  engraft  and  develop  in  our  schools  of  general 
culture  such  bifurcations  and  branches  as  shall  prepare  the 
pupils  to  some  extent  for  their  future  careers  and  callings. 
Hitherto  the  ordinary  school — which  represents  the  prep¬ 
aration  for  life — has  been  too  much  divorced  from  the 
special  school  which  represents  the  preparation  for  liveli¬ 
hood.  And  one  of  the  factors  in  this  isolation —  or,  rather, 
in  preventing  a  rapprochement — has  been  the  mechanical 
conception  of  life  which,  derived  directly  from  the  current 
philosophy  of  the  times,  has  dominated  our  whole  con¬ 
ception  of  organization  and  administration.  It  has  led 
directly  to  the  conception  of  education  as  consisting  of 

‘  A  paper  read  at  the  Second  International  Moral  Education  Congress 
at  the  Hague,  1912.  Reprinted  from  the  London  Journal  of  education. 
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separate  divisions  and  types,  complete  in  themselves  and 
merely  juxtaposed.  This  essentially  mechanical  and  life¬ 
less  conception  is  now  giving  way  before  the  more  fruitful 
and  life-giving  biological  conception  that  all  education  is 
organically  one,  and  that  the  soul  or  spirit  should  be  able 
to  pass  thru  the  entire  organism  from  the  root  to  the  utter¬ 
most  branches.  In  more  than  one  country  the  baneful 
effects  of  education  being  thus  split  into  isolated  parts  is 
still  to  be  seen.  In  England,  in  France,  in  Germany  certain 
portions  of  education  are  under  one  authority,  certain 
portions  are  under  another,  and  too  often  there  is  no  clear 
coordination  or  cooperation  between  the  different  author¬ 
ities  concerned. 

Unfortunately  this  permanent  divorce  between  the  school 
of  general  culture  and  the  special  schools  results  in  a  sepa¬ 
ration  of  spiritual  ideals  and  economic  aims  which  is  not 
only  harmful  to  both,  but  especially  to  the  individual  in 
whom  they  ought  to  be  combined.  The  school  of  general 
culture  when  separated  from  the  special  school  remains  as 
heretofore  too  much  of  a  cloister  of  hot-house  reared  virtues, 
that  are  more  or  less  liable  to  perish  when  exposed  to  the 
rough-and-tumble  of  the  world.  Or,  at  best,  it  tends  to 
produce  a  sort  of  caste  morality,  while  allowing  the  pupils 
to  adopt  a  thoroly  different  code  of  ethics  in  the  business 
world  or  even  in  the  world  in  general.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  special  school,  if  wholly  divorced  from  the  moral  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  school  of  general  culture,  tends  to  substitute 
Mammon  for  God  and  to  make  self-interest  and  self-ad¬ 
vancement  supreme.  By  itself  it  can  never  rise  to  the  idea 
of  a  profession,  much  less  a  business,  being  really  a  voca¬ 
tion.  At  most,  it  can  only  create  a  sort  of  inter-professional 
honor  which  morally  is  little  superior  to  the  freemasonry 
known  as  honor  among  thieves. 

Isolated,  the  school  of  general  education  tends  to  barren 
idealism  which  too  often,  unable  to  take  abiding  root  in  a 
workaday  world,  withers  away;  isolated,  the  school  of  special 
education  tends  to  ruthless  realism — to  the  grim  doctrine 
of  “devil  take  the  hindmost”  and  all  it  connotes.  Only 
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a  close  union  of  the  two  can  produce  the  best  type  of  in¬ 
dividual — the  man  of  action  inspired  by  high  and  humane 
ideals.  If  the  future  pupil,  therefore,  is  to  be  properly 
equipped  for  the  struggle  of  life,  he  must  come  under  both 
forms  of  training .  And  herein  lies  the  general  weakness 
of  elementary  education  in  most  countries  today.  In 
spite  of  abundant  signs  of  improvement,  especially  in  Eng¬ 
land,  it  is  still  too  exclusively  a  school  of  general  culture. 
It  is  still  too  little  a  preparation  for  livelihood.  There 
are,  in  fact,  large  sides  of  the  potential  Thdtigkeit  of  many 
pupils  which  are  either  ignored  by  it  or  else  only  insuffi¬ 
ciently  taken  into  account.  Only  the  literary  boy  who 
by  a  scholarship  can  pass  on  to  a  higher  institution  may  be 
said  to  be  deliberately  preparing  himself  for  what  may 
ultimately  be  his  life’s  career.  But  the  boys  who  will  be, 
or  could  be  if  properly  educated,  mechanics,  agriculturists, 
designers,  and  skilled  artisans  in  general — how  can  they 
form  any  vocational  ideals  if  they  hardly  know  before 
leaving  school  what  calling  they  are  going  to  follow?  The 
very  root  idea  of  vocation  is  initiation  or  self-dedication, 
not  simply  for  selfish  motives — it  implies,  in  fact,  as  far 
as  the  world  is  concerned,  the  desire  not  merely  to  get  the 
best  of  it,  but  to  make  the  best  of  it.  And  this  initiation 
again  implies  a  preliminary  period  of  self-preparation, 
which  should  begin  while  the  pupil  is  still  in  the  ordinary 
school. 

If,  then,  vocational  education  is  to  produce  its  genuine 
effects,  if  it  is  to  inspire  the  pupil  with  a  taste  or  liking  for 
his  future  calling,  as  well  as  to  develop  his  aptitude  for  it,  it 
must  in  its  turn  take  into  account  the  tastes  and  aptitudes 
of  the  pupils,  or,  in  other  words,  it  must  sift  out  and  cater 
for  the  broad  categories  of  human  activities,  aptitudes,  and 
talents  which  have  hitherto  been  all  more  or  less  lumped 
together,  especially  in  the  elementary  school,  in  an  un¬ 
differentiated  category. 

Vocational  education  means,  then,  the  sifting  out  and 
selection  of  those  who  are  suitable  for  the  vocation  they  are 
likely  to  follow,  in  place  of  the  present  system  of  com- 
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pelling  all  and  sundry  to  come  in  and  partake  of  one  form  of 
education  which  is  predominantly  literary.  It  means,  in 
fact,  the  provision  of  sufficient  alternative  types  of  educa¬ 
tion,  so  that  in  future  we  shall  be  really  organizing  the 
selection  in  place  of  the  present  wasteful  methods  of  natural 
selection,  with  their  ruinous  aftermath  of  failures  and 
non-valeurs . 

Happily  the  number  of  broad,  fundamental  categories 
into  which  the  talents  of  mankind  can  be  divided  are  com¬ 
paratively  few.  There  are  the  more  purely  abstract  ones, 
the  literary  and  scientific,  which  are  catered  for  in  our 
secondary  schools;  the  mechanical  or  constructional,  which 
is  provided  for  to  a  certain  extent  where  engineering  sides 
exist;  the  artistic,  especially  in  the  sense  of  art  applied  to 
design,  which  is  scarcely  recognized  in  the  ordinary  school; 
and  the  biological,  dealing  with  life  in  all  its  forms,  and 
especially  with  agriculture,  which,  so  far  as  most  countries 
are  concerned,  is  very  scantily  dealt  with,  tho  there  are 
signs  that  it  will  become  much  more  prominent  in  the 
near  future. 

If,  then,  as  we  have  seen,  vocational  education  means 
giving  the  pupil  a  foretaste  in  the  school  itself  for  his 
future  work,  then  it  clearly  stands  to  reason  that  education 
will  have  to  modify  its  present  courses  of  study;  it  will, 
in  fact,  have  to  create  special  branches  and  bifurcations 
within  the  schools  of  general  culture,  or  special  schools 
outside  them,  tho  in  full  communion  with  them  ethically 
and  educationally,  wherein  the  pupil  may  obtain  an  initia¬ 
tion  into  the  type  of  career  he  is  best  fitted  for,  by  receiving 
a  training  in  the  basal  studies  that  underlie  it  and  some 
preliminary  practise  in  the  type  of  work  he  is  likely  to 
undertake. 

But  to  follow  up  this  thought  would  take  us  too  far. 
It  is  probably  advisable,  however,  to  dissipate  here  certain 
current  fallacies  about  the  nature  of  vocational  education, 
and  to  point  out  the  probable  results  on  civilization  that 
will,  in  the  long  run,  attend  the  working  out  of  this  potent 
conception. 
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Vocational  education  is  not  a  new  label  for  the  gospel  of 
"‘get  rich  quick.”  Its  very  name  implies,  not  merely  the 
preservation  of  the  personality  in  the  man  of  business,  but 
also  of  a  sense  of  duty  to  the  community.  Neither  is  it  a 
new  scheme  under  a  high-sounding  name  for  supplying  the 
capitalist  with  cheap  expert  labor  in  the  form  of  superior 
hewers  of  wood  or  drawers  of  water.  It  does  not  aim  at 
turning  every  man  into  a  soulless  specialist,  but  of  pre¬ 
serving  in  every  specialist  the  sense  of  humanity.  While 
laying  stress  on  the  need  of  preparing  every  man  for  his 
life’s  work  as  far  as  possible,  it  equally  insists  that  the 
curriculum  shall  be  in  all  its  stages  a  harmonious  whole  of 
liberal  and  technical  studies.  It  recognizes  that  any  sound 
specialization  must  rest  on  an  all-round  culture  of  the  body, 
the  mind,  and  the  soul;  not  isolated,  as  heretofore,  from 
one  another  in  water-tight  compartments,  but  forming 
as  far  as  possible  an  indissoluble  whole,  whether  the  ulti¬ 
mate  aim  be  directed  towards  bodily  labor,  mental  expert¬ 
ness,  or  some  essentially  spiritual  profession.  Vocational 
education  seeks  to  cultivate,  on  the  one  hand,  originality, 
individuality,  personality,  while  conciliating  them  with 
personal  ethics  and  civil  and  social  obligations. 

And  now  for  the  possible  results.  For  a  whole  century 
we,  in  Europe,  have  been  under  the  spell  of  the  industrial 
revolution;  and  the  anarchy  it  has  produced  in  every 
sphere  of  life,  religious,  social,  and  economic,  by  breaking 
down  the  old  order  of  things,  seems  to  be  growing  in  some 
ways  worse  rather  than  better.  Personally,  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  dead  level  form  of  society  is  likely  for  the  next 
few  millenniums  at  least.  At  most  it  will  continue  to  act 
as  the  distant  ideal  of  one  section.  The  next  stable  type 
of  society  to  be  evolved  will  possibly  be  a  hierarchy  of 
classes,  tho  it  is  hardly  likely  to  bear  much  resemblance 
to  that  of  the  ancien,  or  even  the  present,  regime,  which  is 
apparently  in  full  dissolution  or  transformation.  Per¬ 
sonally,  I  believe  that  such  a  society  can  only  arise  out 
of  a  revaluation  of  service  rendered — the  ideal,  in  fact, 
on  which  all  previous  forms  of  society  have  always  re- 
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posed;  and  that  can  only  be  rendered  possible  by  a  re¬ 
stratification  of  the  industrial  world — that  is  to  say,  by  a. 
re-formation  of  classes  in  the  industrial  world — by  the  re¬ 
constitution,  in  fact,  of  an  industrial  hierarchy,  in  which 
the  producer  will  more  nearly  come  by  his  own  in  wages 
and  in  social  prestige  and  repute.  It  will  be,  in  fact,  a 
recreation  of  the  old  Guild  system  on  a  wider  and  more 
liberal  scale,  in  which  every  profession  and  calling  would 
find  representation.  Again,  such  a  transformation  would 
be  immensely  expedited  by  national  education  acting  as  a 
kind  of  sorting-out  agency  of  the  younger  generation 
according  to  their  aptitudes  and  aspirations,  while  inspir¬ 
ing  in  these  neophytes  a  foretaste  for  their  future  calling. 
Otherwise,  how  can  labor  rise  to  a  sufficient  pitch  of  efii- 
ciency  to  take  itself  out  of  the  toils  of  unskilled  employ¬ 
ment,  let  alone  its  machine-made  servitude;  and,  what  is 
still  more  important,  how  can  these  new  social  organisms 
possess  the  requisite  spiritual  forces  to  knit  them  together 
and  to  one  another  if  they  are  not  manned  and  controlled 
by  persons  who  possess  a  high  sense  of  their  vocation  or 
calling  in  respect  to  themselves,  their  profession,  and  the 
community? 

Cloudesley  Brereton 

London,  England 


VII 

DISCUSSIONS 

PRESCRIBED  ENGLISH  IN  COLLEGE 

The  first  few  weeks  of  the  freshman  year  are  probably 
the  most  impressionable  of  a  man’s  whole  college  career. 
Then,  if  ever,  he  ought  to  come  into  contact  with  big  forces 
and  big  men.  Yet  in  past  years  the  authorities  of  this 
university  have  compelled  the  freshman  to  be  introduced 
to  the  mighty  organism  of  English  literature  and  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language  thru  green  instructors  who  do  not  know  how 
delicate  the  handling  must  be,  or  who  have  not  the  scholar¬ 
ship  and  personality  to  adjust  their  students  and  this  or¬ 
ganism  in  a  way  to  produce  a  feeling  of  friendship  and  love 
for  the  work.  The  teaching  of  English  is  a  personal  work. 
It  calls  for  understanding  and  magnetism  and  inspirational 
power  in  the  teacher.  A  man  one  year  out  of  college  is  apt 
to  be  lacking  in  all  three  of  these  qualities. 

A  study  of  the  types  of  literature,  the  fall  term’s  work 
of  English  I,  may  mean  everything  or  nothing,  according 
to  the  teacher.  In  mathematics  the  personality  of  the 
teacher  counts  for  little.  English  literature  is,  however, 
a  delicate  subject  and  requires  the  handling  of  a  master. 
I  think  that  if  experienced  and  successful  teachers  can  not 
be  procured,  at  least,  the  instructors  should  be  chosen  with 
unusual  care.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it  would  be 
better  to  give  to  the  full  professors  the  instruction  of  the 
English  I  sections  and  to  lighten  their  work  elsewhere. 
More  than  one  open  minded  student  has  lost  all  liking  for 
English  thru  the  failure  of  a  young  instructor  with  no 
scholarship,  no  personality,  no  ability  to  command  respect. 

Theme  writing  and  the  study  of  rhetoric  can  be  handled 
by  young  instructors  better  than  the  study  of  English 
literature.  That  part  of  the  work  has,  as  a  matter 
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of  fact,  been  more  satisfactory  here  in  the  past  than  has 
the  literature.  But  the  bug-bear  of  the  comma;  of  the  re¬ 
strictive  and  non-restrictive  clause;  of  those  three  demons, 
unity,  coherence,  and  emphasis,  has  taken  much  of  the 
life  out  of  the  course.  Necessary  they  assuredly  are,  but 
can  they  not  be  made  more  human  ?  I  heard  a  fellow  student 
say  that  he  never  saw  a  certain  instructor  without  thinking 
of  a  comma. 

The  work  in  the  spring  term  of  English  II,  an  outline  his¬ 
tory  of  English  literature,  ought  to  be  one  of  the  most 
broadening  and  enlightening  courses  in  the  curriculum. 
Here  the  whole  broad  field  of  English  literature  is  extended 
before  one;  a  foundation  is  laid  upon  which  all  future 
work  in  English  must  be  built.  And  yet  how  often  has  it 
become  a  mere  jumble  of  dates,  hazy  recollections  of  “Beo¬ 
wulf,”  of  Pope,  and  of  Tennyson;  and  an  indistinct  idea 
that  something  called  Classicism  existed  at  some  time. 
All  of  this  is,  I  believe,  the  fault  of  an  incompetent  instructor, 
who  was  not  big  enough  himself  to  get  a  proper  perspective 
of  the  grandest  view  in  the  world ! 

The  courses  are  all  right.  We  need  teachers. 

Lenoir  Chambers,  Jr. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


In  order  to  take  an  A.B.  degree  from  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  it  is  necessary  for  the  candidate  to  pass 
certain  required  courses.  The  courses  to  which  I  shall 
confine  myself  in  this  discussion  are  the  two  required 
courses  in  English.  English  I,  required  of  freshmen,  offers 
an  introduction  to  the  study  of  literature  in  the  fall  term, 
and  practise  in  theme  writing  in  the  spring  term.  English 
II,  required  of  sophomores,  exacts  of  the  student  a  more 
advanced  study  and  practise  in  composition  in  the  fall 
term,  and  an  outline  history  of  English  literature  in  the 
spring  term. 

What  are  these  courses  intended  to  accomplish?  As 
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I  see  it,  the  first  course  attempts  to  develop  in  the  student 
an  interest  in  good  literature  and  to  offer  him  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  practise  in  writing;  while  the  second  course 
attempts  to  expand  and  carry  further  the  training  in  compo¬ 
sition  and  to  put  before  the  pupil  a  general  idea  of  the  great 
mass  of  English  literature. 

The  second  question  then  arises:  Do  these  courses  ac¬ 
complish  their  purposes?  As  far  as  I  am  personally  con¬ 
cerned,  they  do.  I  entered  the  university  with  an  absolute 
hatred  for  poetry,  probably  acquired  at  the  high  school. 
Now  I  enjoy  poetry.  From  my  study  of  English  literature 
I  have  received  an  inspiration  to  read  good  prose  and  poetry, 
and  I  have  acquired  some  knowledge  of  great  English 
writers.  In  composition  I  have  obtained  even  greater 
benefit.  My  instruction  in  composition  had  been  but  little 
before  I  began  the  work  of  English  I.  In  this  course  I  de¬ 
rived  more  good  from  the  rigid  drill  that  I  endured  in  punc¬ 
tuation  and  sentence  structure  than  I  did  from  the  study 
of  the  literature,  tho  that,  too,  was  of  immense  benefit  to  me. 

L.  R.  Johnston 

The  University  of  North  Carolina 
Chapel  Hill.  N.  C. 


THE  NEW  NORMAL  SCHOOL  MOVEMENT 

In  view  of  the  discussion  begun  by  college  men  I  welcome 
opportunity  to  speak  from  the  Missouri  viewpoint. 

The  normal  school  at  Kirksville  has  completed  forty- 
five  years  of  practical  and  historic  growth.  From  the  be¬ 
ginning  it  has  devoted  part  of  its  energy  to  such  mental 
stimuli  as  analytics,  calculus,  and  other  subjects  adapted 
to  students  of  college  grade.  It  has  always  intermixt 
academic  and  pedagogic  studies.  A  governor  of  Missouri 
once  said  to  me:  “You  are  to  produce  teachers.  There¬ 
fore,  teach  Horace  or  calculus  or  whatever  else  will  help 
to  produce  good  teachers  for  Missouri.”  That  sentiment 
has  been  a  key-note  in  the  making  of  normal  schools  for 
this  state. 
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In  a  territory  twice  the  size  of  Massachusetts  this  insti¬ 
tution  furnishes  almost  half  of  the  elementary  teachers, 
superintendents,  and  high  school  teachers.  Out  of  fourteen 
hundred,  fifty  men  and  women  enrolled  here  last  year;  some 
six  hundred  now  teach  in  rural  schools;  two  hundred  in 
the  grades  of  towns  and  cities;  and  more  than  one  hundred 
in  high  school  positions,  principalships,  and  superintend¬ 
encies. 

We  have  no  trouble  with  Missouri  colleges.  We  enjoy 
their  confidence,  profit  by  their  criticism,  and  avoid  their 
conservatism.  When  six  years  ago  Missouri  college  gradu¬ 
ates  needed  recognition  as  teachers,  a  normal  school  presi¬ 
dent  started  and  put  thru  the  scheme  to  have  state  certifi¬ 
cates  issued  to  the  college  graduates  having  a  little  dogmatic 
pedagogy  taught  by  lectures.  A  decade  ago  when  our 
university  needed  a  school  of  education,  it  was  a  normal 
school  man  that  aided  in  the  agitation  more  than  any  one 
else  outside  the  university. 

Missouri  has  five  normal  schools.  They  enrolled  last 
year  six  thousand  actual  and  intending  teachers.  This 
one  has  today  seven  hundred  students,  three  hundred  men 
and  four  hundred  women.  They  average  twenty-one  years 
of  age.  They  are  pledged  to  teach  in  Missouri.  They  are 
intending  teachers.  No  doctors,  lawyers,  or  others  except¬ 
ing  prospective  teachers  are  enrolled. 

From  the  outset  this  normal  school  has  under  due  safe¬ 
guards  conferred  some  degrees  of  a  professional  character. 
Persons  completing  the  equivalent  of  120  semester  hours 
above  the  four  years’  high  school  course  may  now  receive 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education.  The  school 
has  many  courses  for  many  kinds  of  teachers  and  issues 
many  varieties  of  diplomas  and  certificates.  These  number 
more  than  three  hundred  annually. 

Our  practise  schools  directed  by  a  dozen  experts  furnish 
opportunity  for  practise  teaching  in  elementary  classes, 
high  school  classes,  and  rural  school  classes,  the  latter  being 
transported  from  farm  homes.  We  have  forty-five  full 
salaried  professors  and  eleven  student  assistants.  These 
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include  graduates  from  twenty-seven  universities,  fifteen 
colleges,  and  thirty-eight  professional  and  technical  insti¬ 
tutions.  Several  of  them  have  held  positions  in  universi¬ 
ties.  Some  have  left  us  to  take  positions  in  universities. 
These  men  and  women  are  vigorous,  capable,  and  construc¬ 
tive  teachers  ranking  with  the  best  of  the  college  men. 
Some  of  them  have  studied  in  foreign  countries.  They 
write  a  few  books,  appear  on  many  platforms,  and  receive 
salaries  higher  than  colleges  pay.  They  are  not  at  all 
homogeneous.  But  they  constitute  a  working  democracy 
of  great  solidarity.  They  think  with  full  freedom  and  toler¬ 
ate  nothing  which  smacks  of  dictation  or  of  one-man 
power.  They  share  in  shaping  the  school’s  policy  of  clearly 
defined,  well  enforced,  and  steadily  increasing  requirements 
for  admission  and  graduation. 

This  is  a  vocational  institution.  It  is  not  a  college,  is 
not  much  like  a  college,  does  not  desire  to  become  a  college, 
never  will  be  a  college.  It  does  not  duplicate  college  work. 
Its  work  is  not  duplicated  by  colleges.  It  uses  many  college 
studies  to  give  clear  insight  into  subject  matter  needed  by 
teachers.  It  exemplifies  teaching  as  colleges  have  never 
done.  It  has  a  better  library,  better  laboratories,  and  better 
facilities  on  the  whole  than  any  college  with  which  I  am 
acquainted.  I  venture  to  invite  the  perturbed  college  men 
from  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  and  elsewhere  to  spend  a  day  with 
us  here  and  then  tell  us  where  to  find  a  college  that  has  the 
exhilarating  atmosphere  and  the  professional  enthusiasm 
that  daily  characterize  the  quick-moving  men  and  women 
constituting  the  students  of  this  institution. 

The  normal  school  prefers  not  to  be  defined  and  regu¬ 
lated  by  college  men.  Being  a  public  utility,  it  must  retain 
plasticity  to  meet  substantial  changes  in  public  needs. 
Its  undeviating  policy  is  to  function  in  growing  public 
service.  Its  program  is  like  the  railway  ticket— “for  this 
day  and  train  only.’’ 

The  college  men  seem  to  get  their  ideals  too  largely  from 
Europe.  Hence,  the  hypnotic  hold  which  tradition  has 
upon  them.  They  worry  overmuch  about  standardization. 
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They  seemingly  desire  stratification  and  devitalization  of 
the  normal  schools.  We  hear  in  tone  of  deep  gravity  the 
phrase  “normal  schools  developing  into  fields  hitherto 
occupied  by  colleges  and  universities.”  This  phrase  of 
dubious  purport  has  birth  in  misconception  or  non-altru- 
istic  motive.  In  the  preparation  of  teachers  as  a  practical 
proposition  so  far  as  our  country  is  concerned  the  normal 
schools  were  first  in  the  field.  Furthermore,  it  is  not  two 
decades  since  college  and  university  men  began  to  leave  off 
ridiculing  the  science  and  art.  of  teaching.  Theirs  is  the 
zeal  of  young  converts. 

Half  a  century  ago  the  people  of  several  states  provided 
that  the  universities  might  develop  departments  for  the 
preparation  of  teachers.  But  the  opportunity  w^as  neg¬ 
lected.  Hence,  by  statutes  normal  schools  were  created. 
They  got  into  the  field  and,  despite  all  obstacles,  won  the 
battle  for  the  professional  preparation  of  teachers. 

Now  some  college  men  desire  to  prepare  all  the  high  school 
teachers.  They  admit  their  inability  to  prepare  elementary 
teachers,  and  from  a  species  of  introspection  convince 
themselves  that  normal  schools  can  not  prepare  any  but 
elementary  teachers,  and  ought  not  to  have  time  for  thoro 
preparation  of  teachers  of  any  kind.  Strange  reasoning  E 
But  college  men  have  no  experience  on  which  to  base  ade¬ 
quate  judgment  of  public  school  needs.  They  long  hindered 
those  movements  that  tend  to  make  school  studies  function 
in  human  activities.  Their  equipment  for  preparing  high 
school  teachers  is  painfully  meager,  tho  they  seem  not  to- 
know  it.  Some  of  them  would  have  the  normal  schools 
conform  to  a  pattern.  But  why  should  normal  schools  all 
be  of  one  pattern  or  any  two  of  them  be  just  alike?  Why 
should  colleges  all  be  of  one  type?  Why  should  the  schools 
in  the  rich,  agricultural  region  of  Northeast  Missouri  be 
mechanized  by  standards  adapted  to  schools  in  the  manu¬ 
facturing  centers  of  Massachusetts  or  the  forests  of  Wis¬ 
consin?  Let  him  answer  who  is  rash  enough  to  try. 

Some  college  men  oppose  duplication.  But  all  good 
schools  are  growing.  Duplication  by  two  big  schools  doesn’t 
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hurt  anybody.  It  means  more  education.  It  gives  op¬ 
portunity  to  compare  the  skilled  with  the  unskilled,  the 
capable  with  the  incapable,  the  efficient  with  the  inefficient, 
the  thoro  with  the  superficial. 

Should  all  schools  but  normal  schools  be  permitted  to  ex¬ 
pand  and  grow  better?  Should  the  normal  school  have 
its  functions  defined  and  limited  by  men  who  in  order  to 
maintain  their  existence  would  take  over  to  themselves  a 
part  of  what  the  normal  school  in  the  face  of  opposition  has 
demonstrated  to  be  necessary  in  education?  I  think  not. 

The  good  normal  school  has  the  vigorous  atmosphere  of 
cosmopolitanism,  the  only  atmosphere  in  which  good  teachers 
can  be  produced.  College  ideals  seem  to  be  unduly  static. 
Normal  school  ideals  are  dynamic. 

External  interference  in  some  states  holds  down  the  nor¬ 
mal  school  course  to  the  brief  period  of  two  years.  But 
the  vigorous  normal  school  men  of  the  Middle  West  at  least 
who  have  recent  personal  experience  in  public  school  educa¬ 
tion  are,  I  think,  convinced  that  trustworthy  professional 
teachers  of  any  kind  can  not  be  made  out  of  typical  high 
school  graduates  in  two  years’  time.  Some  college  men 
without  any  basis  for  their  judgment  prefer  partially  edu¬ 
cated  teachers  for  the  children  up  to  the  last  day  in  the 
eighth  grade,  but  on  the  first  day  in  the  high  school  desire 
teachers  fully  educated  according  to  college  traditions. 

The  short  course  normal  school  product  approved  by 
college  men  can  never  lift  public  school  education  above 
the  commonplace.  But  most  of  the  college  men  are  so 
shut  in  by  the  consuming  struggle  for  funds  as  never  to 
get  adequate  comprehension  of  education  outside  the  college 
campus.  Theirs  is  largely  the  layman’s  view  of  public 
school  education.  Hence,  I  think  they  should  be  generously 
sympathetic  with  every  public  school  agency. 

But  what  is  the  normal  school  for,  anyway?  It  is  not 
a  mill  to  grind  out  semi-conscious  teaching  automatons 
thru  drilling  and  “training”  in  mechanized  prescriptions 
and  processes.  It  is  to  quicken  the  wits  of  intending 
teachers;  to  intensify  knowledge;  to  stimulate  constructive 
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ingenuity;  to  give  thru  study  some  professional  ideals  and 
thru  action  some  technical  skill.  It  is  not  to  load  conscious¬ 
ness  with  a  diet  of  predetermined  and  sterilized  methods. 
It  is  to  produce  habits  of  looking  into  things  and  power 
of  personal  initiative.  It  is  to  enlarge  the  horizon  and  pro¬ 
duce  clear-minded,  anxious,  self-poised  individuals  inclined 
to  pry  into  subject  matter,  find  its  relation  to  the  mental 
content  of  those  taught,  and  construct  ways  and  means  as 
necessities  arise  from  varying  conditions.  In  from  three 
to  four  years  the  normal  school  enables  intending  teachers 
to  discover  themselves  and  to  learn  what  they  are  good  for. 
It  differentiates  them  by  natural  processes  and  not  by 
premature  conventional  classifications.  It  encourages  them 
to  select  for  themselves  the  kind  and  grade  of  school  which 
they  by  nature  and  cultivated  capability  may  safely  be 
allowed  to  teach  in. 

This  typical  normal  school  of  Missouri  has  many  student 
activities:  A  Music  Club,  Fine  Arts  Club,  Athletics  Club, 
Political  Equality  Club,  History  Club,  Rural  Sociology 
Club,  Latin  Club,  German  Club,  Browning  Club,  Shaks- 
pere  Club,  Science  Club,  Mathematics  Club,  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Student  Publication  Association,  and  numerous 
debating  clubs  and  literary  societies. 

Representative  students  from  a  school  of  this  type  take 
charge  of  public  schools  with  vim  and  definite  purpose 
resulting  from  personal  experience  in  directing  school 
activities.  I  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  equal  alert¬ 
ness,  versatility,  initiative,  and  adjustability  coming  out 
of  a  college. 

The  college  men  worry  too  much  about  the  “training” 
of  teachers.  “Training”  is  a  good  thing,  but  educating 
is  vastly  better.  The  making  of  a  teacher  is  infinitely  more 
than  “training.”  It  may  include  “training.”  Its  greater 
part  is  stimulating  life’s  energies  and  developing  the  power 
of  insight,  adaptation,  initiative,  and  constructive  ideality. 

We  hear  that  universities  are  free  and  self-determining. 
No  doubt  some  of  them  are.  I  wish  colleges  might  all  be 
free  and  self-determining.  But  are  they?  Can  they  be? 
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Will  they  ever  be  again?  In  any  event,  the  normal  school 
should  be  free  to  keep  constantly  adapting  itself  to  the  pur¬ 
poses  and  the  needs  of  the  community  creating  and  sup¬ 
porting  it. 

Prudence  should  impel  colleges  and  normal  schools  to 
quit  quarreling  and  get  together.  A  common  peril  threatens 
them  all.  Some  there  are  in  higher  education  circles  who 
have  little  respect  for  colleges  or  normal  schools.  These 
men  begin  to  be  organized.  They  believe  in  the  rule  of  the 
strongest  and  wisest.  They  would  transform  the  normal 
school  into  a  female  seminary  for  doctrinization  in  peda¬ 
gogical  dogma  and  for  “training”  in  the  well-w'om  routine 
of  traditional  curriculums.  They  would  reduce  the  existing 
college  to  the  form  and  condition  of  a  “junior  college” 
and  divide  freshman-sophomore  studies  between  the  large 
high  school  and  the  “junior  college.”  They  would  have 
the  university  to  take  over  all  junior,  senior  and  graduate 
instruction.  They  would  direct  and  govern  education  from 
a  few  powerful  centers  of  control. 

In  the  face  of  the  general  trend  towards  democracy  in 
civic  affairs  there  seems  to  be  forming  a  vast  scheme  to 
reverse  that  trend  in  education.  This,  I  think,  is  unfor¬ 
tunate. 

John  R.  Kirk 

Normal  School 
Kirksville,  Mo. 

TESTS  OF  TEACHING  EFFICIENCY 

Some  of  the  conditions  which  must  in  America  greatly 
affect  the  efficiency  of  teachers  have  not,  in  the  estimation 
of  the  writer,  received  adequate  attention  in  recent  dis¬ 
cussion. 

(i)  At  the  present  time,  fully  seventy-five  per  cent,  if 
not  a  larger  proportion  of  teachers  in  American  schools, 
are  comparatively  young  people  who  give  but  a  few  years 
to  this  service  and  then  seek  other  occupations,  including 
those  of  home-making  for  women.  It  may  be  expected 
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that  this  condition  will  persist  indefinitely  into  the  future. 

(2)  Of  all  persons  who  by  accident  or  design  make  teaching 
a  permanent  profession  only  a  small  percentage  are  gifted 
with  inventive  ability  or  capacity  for  initiative  in  any 
unusual  degree.  Under  present  economic  conditions,  this 
state  of  affairs  also  may  be  expected  to  persist  indefinitely. 

(3)  A  large  part  of  the  general  educational  program,  now 
established  in  American  schools,  is  characterized  by  indefi¬ 
niteness  of  aim  and  by  inadequate  standards.  In  a  few 

'  of  the  subjects  which  we  teach,  such  as  penmanship,  reading, 
and  arithmetic,  we  know  quite  well  what  should  be  the 
controlling  aims  guiding  such  teaching,  and  standards  have 
been  agreed  upon  in  some  measure.  But  with  regard  to 
other  subjects,  such  as  history,  geography,  science,  foreign 
language,  art,  practical  arts,  and  other  subjects,  we  have 
as  yet  no  clearly  defined  aims  which  serve  to  guide  us  in 
elaborating  method.  This  indefiniteness  of  aim  and  in¬ 
adequacy  of  standard  necessarily  makes  all  teaching  of 
these  subjects  uncertain  and  ineffective. 

In  view  of  the  conditions  described  above,  the  writer 
believes  that  perhaps  the  most  pressing  necessity  in  American 
elementary  and  secondary  education  today,  if  the  efficiency 
of  teachers  is  to  be  improved,  consists  in  so  defining  our 
objectives  that  teachers  of  maturity,  experience  and  train¬ 
ing,  can  make  their  work  effective  in  terms  of  these  objec¬ 
tives;  and  in  so  arranging  our  programs  for  the  training  of 
teachers  and  the  organization  of  their  work  that  such  teachers 
even  tho  young  and  lacking  in  initiative,  can  never¬ 
theless  find  set  before  them  certain  tasks  which  are  capable 
of  being  realized  by  them.  A  much  more  definite  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  work  of  teaching  in  terms  of  the  actual  capacities 
of  teachers  is  needed.  Some  of  our  educators  lecture  to 
teachers  as  tho  all  of  these  were  persons  of  unusual 
scientific  attainment  and  native  capacity  for  original  work. 
It  is  not  surprizing,  therefore,  that  most  of  such  instruction, 
however  stimulating  it  may  be  towards  the  formation  of 
ideals,  contributes  little  or  nothing  in  the  way  of  actual 
efficiency  in  teaching.  The  country  has  abundant  use  for 
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the  services  of  the  young  and  even  of  the  untrained  in  teach¬ 
ing  but  such  services  can  be  made  valuable  only  by  system¬ 
atic  organization  of  work,  the  work  to  be  done  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  limitations  of  those  who  are  expected  to  render 
such  service. 

The  considerations  here  set  forth  favor  a  further  special¬ 
ization  in  the  work  of  teachers.  On  the  basis  of  a  foundation 
of  general  training,  many  young  women  should  be  directly 
trained  to  teach  in  particular  grades  or  particular  subjects. 
So  far  as  the  rank  and  file  of  teaching  service  is  concerned, 
the  attempt  to  transform  normal  schools  into  teachers’ 
colleges  is  futile  and  wrong. 

Teachers  in  service  should  be  assisted  to  qualify  themselves 
to  obtain  better  results  in  successive  special  fields.  The 
subjects  of  the  curriculum,  at  least  those  with  reference  to 
which  it  is  desirable  that  definite  standards  of  efficiency  on 
the  part  of  the  learner  should  be  attained,  should  be  more 
definitely  organized.  The  ends  aimed  at  should  be  clearly 
defined.  The  best  methods  of  attaining  these  ends  should 
be  determined  experimentally. 

Let  us  try  the  plan  in  education  of  giving  work  to  our 
teachers,  trained  or  untrained,  which  we  have  reason  to 
believe  they  can  comprehend  and  do. 

David  Snedden 

Massachusetts  Commissioner  op  Education 


ONE  DIPLOMA 

“A  Princeton  Graduate”  opens  his  discussion  of  Pre¬ 
scribed  English  in  the  College  in  the  Educational  Review 
for  March,  last,  with  a  picture  of  ”  the  average  man”  taking 
stock,  five  or  ten  years  after  graduation,  of  the  attainment 
for  w’hich  his  college  diploma  stands.  “The  first  thing 

to  come  to  his  mind  is,  of  course,  friendship . But  after 

all ...  .  one  did  not  actually  need  to  go  to  college  to  find 

friends . There  must  be  something  suggestive  of  mental 

growth  and  activity.  He  begins  to  rake  together  his  smat- 
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tarings — scientific  experiments  stand  out  in  odd  isolation 
— or  some  Greek  philosophical  teaching,  utterly  detached, 
comes  to  his  mind;  a  syllogism,  a  Napoleonic  campaign, 
or  an  ante-bellum  election;  a  figure  in  geometry,  the  de¬ 
clension  of  a  Latin  noun,  or  the  principal  parts  of  a  French 
verb.”  It  is  in  “habits  and  tastes  and  ideals”  that  this 
“average  man”  finally  discovers  “what  it  was  all  about — 
why  he  went  to  college — what  the  diploma  really  symbol¬ 
izes.”  “And,”  the  author  adds,  “it  seems  to  more  than 
one  of  us  that  not  all  our  professors  and  instructors  had 
got  so  far  as  to  discover  that  in  all  their  years  of  teaching. 
They  staked  their  salvation  and  ours  on  a  Greek  root  or 
on  the  formula  for  an  acid,  or  on  the  sources  of  an  Eliza¬ 
bethan  drama! . and  the  stock  we  take,  five  or  ten 

years  afterward,  of  our  college  course  is — friendship,  and 
fragments  of  information,  and  such  tastes,  ideals  and  habits 
of  mind  as  one  might  have  picked  up  accidentally  on  the 
way  to  the  ’Varsity  Field  or  to  the  Triangle  Club  shows.” 

In  reading  this  discussion  it  was  these  introductory  com¬ 
ments,  rather  than  the  main  thesis,  which  held  my  interest. 
I  have  so  often  met  in  print  similar  summaries  of  college 
attainments  that  I  feel  moved  to  express  at  last  my  recur¬ 
rent  surprize  and  perplexity.  I  do  not  know  what  to  think 
of  such  statements.  One  of  two  things  I  must  needs  think 
— either  the  Princeton  Graduate  is  a  victim  of  suggestion 
and  has  unconsciously  adopted,  as  have  others  before  him, 
a  stereotyped  estimate  of  “what  the  diploma  symbolizes,” 
or  else  I  myself  am  fortunate  and  blessed  above  my  kind, 
a  very  favorite  of  the  high  gods.  If  the  first  supposition 
is  the  true  one,  it  is  time  that  chain  of  suggestion  was  broken. 
If  the  latter  is  actual  fact,  then  certainly  the  fullest  and 
most  earnest  acknowledgment  is  due  from  me  to  kindly 
fates  and  to  those  rare  teachers  who  saved  me  from  the 
common  lot.  I  have  no  hesitation,  therefore,  in  presenting 
what  might  otherwise  seem  an  egotistical  comparison  of  my 
own  experience  with  that  of  the  Princeton  Graduate’s 
average  man. 

I  wish  to  make  that  comparison  entirely  fair.  I  will 
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not  forget  that  he  acknowledges  friendship  as  “the  first 
thing,”  nor  will  I  deny  that  I  should,  myself,  give  it  the 
same  position.  But  I  am  inclined  to  question  whether  one 
did  not  “after  all.  .  .  .actually  need  to  go  to  college”  for 
just  the  sort  of  friendship  that  heads  my  list — the  sort  of 
friendship  that  took  a  girl  from  the  North  Country  and  set 
her  among  varied  and  vital  personalities  in  that  close- 
locked  phalanx  that  has  come,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  down 
the  years,  without  once  losing  touch,  without  once  failing 
in  the  steady  consciousness  of  precious  and  dependable 
comradeship.  I  will  leave  that,  however,  with  only  the 
suggestion  of  a  demurer.  Nor  will  I  press  the  question 
whether  those  “tastes,  ideals  and  habits  of  mind”  which 
the  Princeton  Graduate  rightly  acknowledges  as  the  gift 
of  college,  could  “have  been  picked  up  on  the  way  to  the 
’Varsity  Field,”  unless,  at  least,  the  existence  of  the  ’Varsity 
field  is  recognized  as  presupposing  and  involving  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  all  other  phases  of  the  University.  I  will  speak 
only  of  ancient  instances  that  spring  up  in  one’s  mind  as 
he  gazes  at  a  ten-year-old  diploma  and  follows  the  line  of 
least  resistance.  I  will  speak  not  as*  the  gladly  returned 
wanderer,  clinging  once  more  to  the  skirts  of  Alma  Mater, 
but,  by  right  of  recent  memory,  as  one  set  far  from 
academic  life — it  would  seem,  for  good  and  all. 

What  then  did  I  “rake  together”  in  place  of  the  syllogism 
or  the  scientific  experiment  or  the  declension  of  the  Latin 
noun?  The  answer  comes  quickly,  comes  with  a  leap, 
as  the  same  answer  has  come  many  times  before  in  such 
moments  of  retrospection.  Again  the  fearful  tension  at 
the  climax  of  the  Oedipus  Rex  lays  hold  on  me,  even  as 
it  did  that  long  ago  day  of  our  Junior  year.  Perhaps  it 
was  by  just  such  moments  of  tremendous  pressure,  ex¬ 
perienced  together,  that  our  class  was  welded  into  the 
cohesive  thing  the  years  have  proved.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
not  one  of  us  can  ever  forget  the  moment  when,  in  the 
first  flash  of  the  awful  truth,  the  herdsman  of  Laius  hurls 
his  vain  curses  against  the  fatal  babble  of  the  Corinthian. 
I  remember  now  how  closely  we  bent  above  the  text,  follow- 
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ing  the  nervous,  vibrant  voice  of  our  instructor  as  he  read 
the  Greek,  while  message  of  eye  and  ear  fused  into  one  in¬ 
tensity  of  impression. 

I  must  confess  that  it  is  not  any  scientific  experiment  at 
all  that  makes  the  most  visible  mountain  peak  above  the 
mists  of  far  gone  biology  lessons.  I  see  our  laboratory 
director  sitting  with  his  rubber  boots  in  the  brook  and  his 
pupils  peering  over  his  shoulders  while  he  cut  from  a  twig 
in  his  hand  the  woody  excrescence  which  covered  a  tiny 
grub,  believed — for  some  good,  if  since  forgotten,  scientific 
reasons — to  be  dead.  But  it  wasn’t — until  the  careless 
knife  left  it  a  bisected  wiggle.  “I’m  sorry,’’  the  man  said. 

An  hour  later  a  curious  girl  asked,  “  Dr. - ,  did  you  really 

mean  you  were  really  sorry  when  you  cut  that  worm?’’ 
I  remember  the  quiet  level  of  eye  and  voice  with  which  he 
answered ;  “  One  must  be  sorry  to  take  life  uselessly — always, 
mustn’t  one?’’ 

And  then  there  was  that  bleak  moment  when  I  stopt 
by  the  desk  of  the  economics  instructor  to  ask  him  to  take 
back  or  soften  his  calm  assertion  that  a  college  course  was 
“only  a  respectable  smattering,’’  and  that  to  expect  it  to 
be  anything  more  was  to  make  an  unfair  demand.  I  told 
him  it  must  be  more  than  that  for  me.  I  was  older  than 
the  others,  I  had  worked  so  hard  to  get  it  all,  and  there  was 
no  hope  of  graduate  courses — it  must  be  more  than  a  smat¬ 
tering.  And  the  grim,  hard-wrought  little  Connecticut 
yankee  never  budged  an  inch.  “I  know  all  about  that,’’ 
he  said  (and  his  voice  told  me  that  he  did  know),  “but 
I’m  afraid  that’s  all  it  is.  I’m  sorry.’’  And  he  was — as 
sorry  as  the  laboratory  man  when  he  sliced  the  beastie. 
So  I  stood  with  my  hand  on  the  corner  of  the  desk  and 
learned  a  good  deal  in  three  minutes  about  facing  uncom¬ 
fortable  facts.  I  learned  afterward,  of  course,  that  the 
adjective  was  worthy  of  attention  as  well  as  the  noun, 
and  I  think  I  never  seriously  doubted,  even  then,  that  the 
smattering  was  worth  fighting  for.  But  that  five  minutes 
was  and  remains  a  salutary  morsel. 

Where  so  much  was  pure  joy,  surely  I  was  all  the  better 
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for  a  dash  of  bitters.  One  must  not  live  all  the  time  so 
perfectly  “the  world  forgetting,  by  the  world  forgot”  as 
in  those  memorable  hours  when  our  Latin  instructor,  w'ay- 
laid  on  the  stairs  or  pinned  at  his  desk,  let  loose  the  lightning 
play  of  his  intellect  on  some  apparently  prosaic  question  of 
syntax.  None  so  keen  as  he  on  the  trail  of  the  psychological 
basis  of  it  all;  none  who  handled  speech  of  man  so  much  as 
a  living,  stirring  thing,  the  nearest  thing  possible  to  humanity 
itself.  He  traced  a  construction  as  an  anatomist  might 
trace  a  nerve,  and  I  watched  the  delicate,  flexible  precision 
of  the  process,  kindling  with  the  delight  of  it  and  trying  my 
prentice  hand  fearlessly  enough.  It  was  no  wonder,  I 
thought,  that  the  packed  treasure  cells  of  Horace  yielded 
up  their  last  atom  of  distilled  essence  to  one  who  brought 
such  skill  to  their  unlocking. 

English  offers  not  so  much  conspicuous  mountain  peaks 
as  a  lower  range  of  pleasant  hills,  too  numerous  for  indi¬ 
vidual  comment.  But  there  was  that  illuminating  reply 
to  an  attempt  to  refute  by  counting  pages  the  criticism  that 
a  theme  was  “too  short:”  “O,  but  you  know  it  isn’t  short 
because  it’s  short.”  And  my  heart  warms  yet  to  the  in¬ 
structor’s  sudden,  impulsive  speech  at  the  end  of  a  lecture 
on  Dickens  in  which  he  had  registered  all  the  proper  criti¬ 
cisms  and  detractions,  “and — I  like  it,  and  I  guess  we  all 
do  if  we  tell  the  truth.”  One  day  he  talked  about  “literary 
touch-stones”  and  a  few  “perfect  lines”  that  might  serve 
as  such.  Those  lines  always  come  back  in  his  voice,  and 
with  them  the  memory  of  the  first  time  when  I  noticed  the 
“touch-stone”  theory  working  out.  I  had  been  to  see  Cy¬ 
rano,  that  winter  when  it  first  captured  New  York,  and 
I  walked  above  the  earth  for  days  thereafter.  I  had  been 
reading  what  I  thought  was  an  absorbing  novel,  but  when 
I  came  back  to  it  I  found  it  too  dull  to  care  for.  So  was 
everything  else  I  looked  at — until  the  time  came  to  get 
my  lesson  in  the  Antigone.  The  two  things  were  not  on 
the  same  pitch,  but  they  rang  a  chord.  And  after  that, 
while  people  argued  whether  Cyrano  was  a  great  play,  I 
kept  still.  I  knew. 
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You  will  see  that  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs  I  have 
kept  strictly  to  the  same  class  of  things  which  the  Princeton 
Graduate  mentions.  I  have  not  once  swerved  to  those 
myriad  instances  where  the  demands  of  life  find  answer, 
indirectly  but  none  the  less  surely,  in  gain  of  our  college 
days.  I  have  put  down  only  the  ready,  random  memories 
— evoked  by  that  supposed  contemplation,  with  unoccu¬ 
pied  and  unbiased  mind,  of  the  aging  diploma.  Now  what 
makes  the  difference  between  my  haphazard  recollections 
and  his?  ^  In  searching  myself  for  a  solution  it  occurs  to  me 
that  a  certain  disengaged  attitude  of  my  own  may  have 
had  a  little  to  do  with  it.  Hard  as  I  worked  and  hard  as 
I  lived  to  get  to  college,  I  did  not  regard  it  as  a  vocational 
training.  It  was  a  great,  good  joy,  and  as  such  I  took  it, 
prescribed  and  elective  part  alike.  The  former,  at  that 
time,  held  pretty  solidly  thru  the  sophomore  year,  but 
nobody  minded.  It  only  made  the  sophomore  triumph 
really  stand  for  something.  When  I  came  to  choose  elec¬ 
tive  courses  I  never  asked:  “Is  this  course  going  to  be  use¬ 
ful?  Is  it  going  to  help  me  earn  the  living  which  I  most 
indubitably  have  got  to  earn?”  Not  I!  I  just  lookt  for 
the  thing  that  would  swell  the  bulk  of  my  joy  or  make  more 
exquisite  its  quality.  I  knew  what  I  wanted  and  I  saw  it 
and  I  took  it,  Heaven  be  praised ! 

It  is  true  that  many  worthy  persons  expected  me  to 
find  at  college  a  professional  equipment,  and  I  may  have 
been  guilty  at  times  of  tacitly  allowing  them  to  think  that 
I,  too,  expected  that.  Perhaps  it  was  a  certain  deference 
to  this  expectation  of  others  that  lent  an  added  sting  to 
the  judgment  of  the  economics  instructor.  But  after  all, 
what  really  worried  me  was  the  question  whether,  in  ac¬ 
cepting  his  dictum,  I  was  admitting  that  the  joy  was  not 
great  enough  or  good  enough.  As  soon  as  I  settled  that 
the  thing  in  its  actuality,  whether  one  called  it  “merely  a 
respectable  smattering”  (which,  relatively,  it  certainly  is) 
or  called  it  something  else,  was  still  the  thing  I  wanted  to 
fight  for,  the  cloud  lifted. 

It  hardly  seems,  however,  that  this  disengaged  attitude  of 
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mine  could  altogether  account  for  the  difference  between 
my  recollections  and  those  of  so  many  others,  if  those  others 
really  represent  the  majority  of  college  graduates.  Per¬ 
haps,  after  all,  it  is  not  my  recollections  that  are  exceptional, 
but  theirs.  Perhaps  the  clue  to  the  mystery  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  dissatisfied  speak  out,  while  the  satisfied  have^no 
need  to  break  their  happy  silence. . 

Grace  H.  Good  ale 

Barnard  College 
Columbia  University 
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REVIEWS 

Vocational  education  in  Europe — By  Edwin  G.  Cooley.  Chicago:  The 

Commercial  Club.  (Supplied  also  by  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago), 

1912.  347  p. 

Mr.  Cooley,  formerly  superintendent  of  schools  of  Chicago, 
was  commissioned  in  1910  by  the  enterprising  Commercial 
Club  of  Chicago  to  study  and  to  report  on  vocational  edu¬ 
cation  in  Europe.  The  present  substantial  volume  con¬ 
tains  the  results  of  a  year’s  investigations.  Naturally, 
the  vocational  schools  of  Germany  receive  chief  considera¬ 
tion;  but  a  chapter  is  given  to  Switzerland,  and  two  to  Aus¬ 
tria,  the  last  dealing  wih  a  subject  essentially  new  to  Amer¬ 
ican  readers. 

Mr.  Cooley’s  treatment  is  mainly  descriptive;  and  he 
has  painstakingly  avoided  technical  phrasing  and  involved 
style.  He  keeps  the  practical  man  in  view  as  his  reader. 
Some  may  justly  complain  that  the  book  lacks  concentra¬ 
tion — there  is  a  considerable  diffuseness  of  expression,  due 
probably  to  the  very  wealth  of  material  accumulated  by 
observation,  reading,  conversation,  and  reflection  over 
a  long  period. 

All  the  principal  phases  of  vocational  education  in  Ger¬ 
many  are  analyzed  and  described.  Fifty- two  pages  are 
given  to  the  continuation  schools.  Vocational  guidance 
receives  substantial  mention.  The  various  “secondary” 
vocational  schools  are  described  in  a  verysatisfactoryfashion. 
Chapters  are  also  given  to  the  Technical  Universities,  to 
Commercial  Schools,  to  the  Training  of  Vocational  Teachers, 
to  Agricultural  Schools  and  to  the  Training  of  Independent 
Craftsmen. 

What  does  it  all  mean  to  the  making  of  programs  of 
vocational  education  in  America?  We  feel  that  Mr.  Cooley 
has  but  begun  his  task.  He  is  the  man  to  utilize  this  mate¬ 
rial  in  shaping  constructive  policies  for  his  own  country. 
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The  book  before  us  should  now  be  followed  by  others  in¬ 
terpreting  for  American  conditions  the  material  gathered. 
For  the  further  progress  of  vocational  education  here  there 
are  needed  definitions  of  purpose  and  method,  positive 
programs,  and  experimentation.  It  is  significant  that 
Germany’s  excellent  system  of  vocational  education  is, 
in  almost  all  respects,  wholly  indigenous. 

We  suspect  that  books  like  Mr.  Cooley’s,  so  far  as  the 
reader  is  concerned,  will  prove  of  value  chiefly  as  a  means 
of  propaganda.  They  show^  what  can  be  done— not  how 
it  can  be  done.  They  may  convince  us,  by  and  by,  that 
vocational  education  is  needed  and  is  possible;  and  that 
reflection  and  experimentation  will  show  us  the  way  to 
attain  it  under  American  conditions. 

Mr.  Cooley  is  obviously  much  imprest  by  the  German 
continuation  schools.  The  reader,  eager  to  vision  schemes 
of  vocational  education  for  America,  is  disturbed  to  find 
how  much  of  this  continuation  schooling  is  found  only  in 
connection  with  the  crafts,  smaller  trades,  and  minor  com¬ 
mercial  establishments — economic  agencies  which  still  re¬ 
tain,  in  Germany,  tho  perhaps  in  diminishing  degree,  con¬ 
siderable  capacity  for  giving  the  apprentice  varied  and 
valuable  vocational  experience  and  which  may  indeed  be 
“natural  centers  of  interest”  for  fairly  broad  programs  of 
education.  One  notes,  further,  that  in  a  large  number  of 
the  “low^er”  technical  schools,  admission  at  the  age  of 

16  or  17  is  conditioned  on  a  satisfactory  apprenticeship  of 
at  least  two  years,  presumably  under  conditions  admitting 
of  varied  vocational  experience.  Does  all  this  shed  any 
light  on  the  problems  of  vocational  education  in  America 
where  so  large  a  proportion  of  young  persons  from  14  to 

17  years  of  age  are  found  in  the  highly  sub-divided  and 
monotonous  occupations  of  textile  manufacture,  food 
packing,  small  metal  work,  clothing  production,  etc.? 
Do  conditions  of  American  industry  favor  anything  re¬ 
sembling  a  helpful  apprenticeship  for  young  persons  from 
14  to  17?  Mr.  Cooley  thinks  “there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  it  is  worth  our  w^hile  to  revive  and  to  reorganize  the 
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system  of  apprenticeship  (in  America).”  What  evidence 
is  there  that  this  can  be  done,  taking  due  account  of  present 
tendencies  in  industry? 

One  of  the  most  satisfactory  chapters  is  that  discussing 
the  training  of  vocational  teachers — -a  subject  which  has 
hitherto  received  insufficient  consideration  in  the  numerous 
articles  and  books  dealing  with  German  vocational  educa¬ 
tion.  The  failure  of  American  educators  to  discriminate 
sharply  between  the  quasi-vocational  studies  employed 
as  means  of  liberal  education — towards  higher  utilization — 
such  as  manual  training,  applied  art,  household  arts,  com¬ 
mercial  studies,  agriculture,  etc.,  and  genuine  vocational 
education  is  even  now  producing  serious  confusion  as  re¬ 
gards  the  training  of  teachers.  Graduates  of  technical, 
household  arts,  commercial,  and  agricultural  schools  of 
types  already  well  established  in  many  states  are  offering 
their  services  as  teachers  in  the  vocational  schools  now 
coming  into  existence.  Quite  commonly  these  candidates 
have  had  no  successful  experience  on  a  commercial  basis 
in  the  pursuit  of  the  callings  which  they  profess  to  teach. 
Mr.  Cooley’s  conclusion  is  that  thruout  Germany  wherever 
the  training  of  the  vocational  teacher  has  been  seriously 
faced  there  is  an  insistent  demand  that  teachers  shall  be 
prepared  for  their  work  by  a  combination  of  technical  and 
pedagogical  training  on  the  one  hand  with  actual  partici¬ 
pation  in  productive  work  on  the  other.  ‘Tt  is  now  realized 
that  neither  the  half- trained  mechanic  nor  the  mere  aca¬ 
demic  teacher  can  be  in  touch  with  actual  industrial  condi¬ 
tions.” 

The  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago,  in  making  possible 
Mr.  Cooley’s  work,  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  successful 
fruition  of  this  enterprise — which  is,  by  the  way,  not  its 
first  in  the  field  of  vocational  education.  The  Club  has 
brought  about  an  important  addition  to  the  literature  of 
one  of  the  most  important  of  the  current  questions  of  con¬ 
servation. 

David  Snedden 

Massachusetts  Commissioner  of  Education 
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The  outlines  of  educational  psychology — by  William  Henry  Pyle,  Ph.D. 

Baltimore,  Warwick  and  York,  1912.  247  p. 

This  book  is  a  summary  of  some  of  the  topics  of  importance 
in  the  field  of  educational  psychology.  The  treatment  is 
simple,  almost  superficial  in  places,  disputed  facts  and  those 
theories  not  yet  generally  accepted  being  ignored.  The 
author  at  the  beginning  of  each  topic,  summarizes  the 
psychological  facts  and  then  shows  the  bearing  of  these 
facts  on  educational  practise.  Each  chapter  is  followed 
by  a  list  of  questions,  most  of  which  can  not  be  answered 
from  the  text,  but  necessitate  further  reading,  investigation 
or  introspection  on  the  part  of  the  student.  There  is 
also  a  bibliography  of  English  references  on  each  topic. 
After  the  introduction,  one  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  growth  and  relation  of  body  and  mind, 
one  to  heredity,  six  to  instinct,  three  to  habit,  one  each  to 
memory,  attention  and  fatigue. 

Dr.  Pyle  does  not  pretend  to  offer  an  original  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  science,  the  book  being  an  outline  of  facts  gener¬ 
ally  accepted  and  presented  in  the  traditional  way.  One 
wonders  a  little  at  the  choice  of  topics  for  a  “general  text¬ 
book”  in  educational  psychology;  at  the  omission  of  such 
topics  as  reasoning,  imagination,  emotion  and  individual 
differences;  at  the  number  of  chapters  given  to  instinct 
and  at  the  amount  of  repetition  necessitated  by  the  method 
of  treating  habit.  One  could  wish  that  vital  points  stood 
out  a  little  more  clearly,  that  more  of  the  illustrations 
used  dealt  with  actual  school  situations  and  that  fewer  of 
the  questions  could  be  answered  by  yes  or  no.  However, 
as  an  elementary  text-book  for  normal  school  students, 
it  has  the  advantage  of  offering  in  readable  form  results 
gathered  from  many  sources,  including  experimental  and 
periodical.  It  also  helps  the  student  to  make  direct  con¬ 
nection  between  general  psychology  and  education.  The 
questions  are  often  suggestive  and  the  scheme  of  using  the 
“text-book  as  a  mere  outline,  to  be  elaborated  by  teacher 
and  students”  is  good. 

Naomi  Norsworthy 

Teachers  College 
Columbia  University 
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Education  and  statesmanship  in  India,  1797  to  1910 — By  H.  R.  James, 

Principal  Presidency  College,  Calcutta.  New  York:  Longmans,  Green  & 

Co.,  1912.  143  p.  Price,  3s  6d. 

This  volume  has  been  developed  out  of  a  series  of  papers 
which  the  author  contributed  to  the  public  press  in  Calcutta, 
where  he  is  head  of  the  Presidency  College.  Principal 
James  was  led  to  publish  his  review  of  the  development  of 
the  English  educational  system  of  India  “as  a  needed 
supplement  to  the  discerning  analysis  of  polical  unrest”^ 
made  by  Valentine  Chirol  in  a  series  of  articles  that  appeared 
in  the  London  Times.  Thruout  the  book  the  Calcutta 
educator  carries  on  his  inquiry  in  a  clear  and  broad-minded 
manner,  marked  likewise  by  the  quality  of  a  certain  re¬ 
serve  force  and  poise  which  belongs  to  the  real  scholar. 

The  origin  of  the  educational  movement  and  the  adoption 
of  the  English  system  for  India,  as  represented  by  the  three 
great  educational  centers,  Calcutta,  Bombay  and  Madras, 
is  well  presented.  There  is  a  good  treatment  also  of  the 
foundation  ^and  grow^th  of  the  universities,  which  owe 
their  existence  to  The  despatch  of  i8‘j4,  a  governmental 
document  that  is  rightly  characterized  as  “epoch-making.” 

The  development  of  high  English  schools  in  India,  the 
author  implies,  has  not  kept  place  with  the  improvements 
made  along  the  lines  of  collegiate  and  university  education, 
and  he  frankly  adds,  “high  school  education  is  best  in 
Bombay;  taken  in  a  lump  it  is  wwst  in  the  sphere  of  Cal¬ 
cutta  University.”  The  comparative  brevity  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  chapter  on  high  schools  seems  to  lend  cogent  proof 
to  his  contention  that  England  has  not  yet  given  to  India 
“the  gift  seemingly  most  easily  within  her  power  to  give,  a 
noble  school  education.” 

This  very  criticism,  combined  wdth  the  admirably  sound 
views  which  Principal  James  puts  forw^ard  on  the  subject 
of  moral  and  religious  training  in  the  schools  of  India, 
makes  all  the  more  clear  the  justice  of  his  urging  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  resolution  made  by  the  Government  in 
1904  to  foster  primary  education.  When  the  present 
reviewer  visited  India  for  the  first  time  over  ten  years  ago. 
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he  was  strongly  imprest  with  the  conviction  that  the  most 
crying  need  then  for  the  country  was  not  higher  education 
but  for  lower  education  in  the  form  of  the  most  rudimentary 
instruction.  Happily  these  requirements  seem  to  have 
been  more  nearly  met  (as  he  observed  on  a  second  visit 
in  1911)  by  the  workings  of  the  official  resolution  to  pro¬ 
mote  education  more  widely  among  the  masses. 

The  individual  work  of  the  educational  departments 
and  their  combined  service  come  in  for  suitable  commenda¬ 
tion  in  the  following  chapters,  but  the  pith  of  the  volume 
is  found  in  the  last  two,  in  which  the  author  deals  with  the 
present  political  status  of  India  and  its  relation  to  educa¬ 
tion.  Mr.  James  exhibits  not  the  slightest  hesitancy,  but 
meets  face  to  face  the  question  raised  regarding  education 
and  a  sense  of  unrest  in  India.  Dispassionately  he  reviews 
the  subject  in  its  broadest  aspects  and  concludes  by  branding 
as  fallacious  the  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  connect 
education  directly  with  “the  bugbear  of  anarchism  and 
unrest” — a  bugbear  that  has  frightened  too  many  people, 
statesmen  among  them.  The  proofs  which  he  adduces 
bear  out  his  claim  that  “education  itself  must  not  be  blamed : 
only  the  failure  to  make  it  effective.”  His  final  estimate  of 
the  results  of  India’s  educational  development  under  Brit¬ 
ish  rule  is  favorable  as  a  whole,  and  he  reasserts  the  view 
that  “the  policy  of  the  Government  of  India  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  the  present  day  has 
in  the  main  been  justified  by  its  results  as  well  as  in  its 
inception,”  and  that  “no  startling  reversal  of  policy  is 
called  for,  not  even  any  radical  change  in  the  direction  of 
its  leading  activities.” 

A.  V.  Williams  Jackson 

Columbia  University 


(1)  Exercises  in  English — By  Edwin  C.  Woolley,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  English  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  & 
Co,  1912.  xxviii  -I-  147  p.  60c  net. 

(2)  The  rhetorical  principles  of  narration — By  Carroll  Lewis  Maxcy, 
M.A.,  Morris  Professor  of  Rhetoric  in  Williams  College.  Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  1912.  xiii  -I-  279  p.  $1.25. 
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(3)  Essentials  of  exposition  and  argument,  a  manual  for  high  schools,  acade¬ 

mies,  and  debating  clubs — By  William  Trufant  Foster,  Ph.D.,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Reed  College.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1912.  244  p. 

90c  postpaid. 

(4)  The  theory  and  practice  of  technical  writing — By  Samuel  Chaxdler 

Earle,  Professor  of  English  in  the  Engineering  School  of  Tufts  College. 
New  York;  The  Macmillan  Company,  1912.  301  p.  $1.25. 

Professor  Woolley’s  Exercises  in  English  is  described 
as  a  “magazine  of  material’’  and  as  “a  classified  series  of 
exercises  for  drill  in  the  elementary  principles  of  writing.’’ 
The  material  consists  mainly  of  errors  to  correct;  and  the 
drill  is  to  consist  of  their  correction.  Constructive  pre¬ 
sentation  is  so  far  excluded  that  often  there  is  mere  refer¬ 
ence  by  section-number  to  the  author’s  other  manuals. 
Such  labor-saving  mechanism  of  correction  runs  a  grave 
risk,  even  with  the  backward  students  for  whom  it  is  es¬ 
pecially  designed,  of  closing  the  mind  to  the  main  objects 
of  composition ;  but  the  book  is  most  conveniently  compact. 

In  Professor  Maxcy’s  Rhetorical  principles  of  narration, 
narration  is  taken,  as  in  most  general  manuals  of  rhetoric, 
to  include  history  and  biography  as  w'ell  as  novels,  and  news¬ 
paper  stories  as  well  as  magazine  stories.  Surely  such 
a  definition  is  too  abstract  to  be  really  useful ;  for  it  ignores 
a  vital  distinction  of  actual  literary  practise.  History, 
biography,  and  journalism,  being  expository  to  a  degree 
rarely  found  in  fiction,  tend  to  a  corresponding  difference 
of  method.  Thus  the  attempt  to  build  up  the  theory  of 
narration  from  Vthe  narrative  item’’  thru  “episodic  narra¬ 
tion’’  to  extensive  story- writing  is  unconvincing  because 
the  first  “item”  of  the  series  differs  from  the  others,  not 
merely  in  degree,  but  in  kind.  The  art  of  the  reporter  is 
too  distinct  to  be  merged  in  the  art  of  the  magazine-writer 
or  the  novelist;  and  for  the  latter  even  a  Sun  “story”  is 
merely  material.  Only  in  so  far  as  it  is  expository,  seeking 
to  convey  information,  does  actual  narrative  admit  of  such 
summary  for  unity,  emphasis,  and  coherence  as  is  incul¬ 
cated  in  chapters  iii  and  iv.  Of  the  four  examples  quoted 
under  “the  narrative  item,”  one  is  a  paragraph  of  a  speech, 
another  a  paragraph  of  a  history,  and  a  third  a  series  of 
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paragraphs  from  one  ofjMacaulay’s  essays.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  usual  division  into  plot,  character,  and  setting 
Professor  Maxcy  adopts  merely  for  convenience  of  dis¬ 
cussion.  He  shows  abundantly  that  plot  is  largely  charac¬ 
ter,  and  that  both  are  partly  setting;  and  he  keeps  the  dis¬ 
tinction,  as  he  keeps  some  others,  because  his  intention  is 
analytic.  He  aims  less  to  provide  consecutive  practise 
in  story-writing  than  to  focus  appreciation  in  story-reading. 
The  consequent  categorical  definiteness,  which  adapts 
the  book  to  the  class-room,  has  its  offset,  too,  in  a  warmth 
of  style  which  should  commend  it  to  the  individual  student. 
For  the  careful  relation  to  previous  general  study  of  rhetoric 
has  not  precluded  an  attractiveness  worthy  of  the  special 
field. 

In  adapting  his  popular  college  Essentials  of  exposition 
and  argument  to  high  schools.  Dr.  Foster  follows  a  well- 
considered  plan  with  no  small  appeal  of  directness.  Cer¬ 
tain  other  manuals  of  argument  are  concerned  too  much 
with  abstract  distinctions;  these  two  are  adjusted,  not  to 
a  course  of  rhetorical  analysis,  but  to  synthetic  practise. 
They  show  the  teacher  of  oral  composition.  But  their 
pedagogy,  tho  fundamentally  sound,  is  not  always  sufficient 
for  teachers  inexpert  in  bringing  out  the  value  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  discipline.  In  a  high  school  book  to  reduce  the 
general  doctrines  of  unity,  emphasis,  and  coherence  to  sum¬ 
mary  review  is  right  in  idea;  but  in  practise  a  student  needs 
the  offset  of  full  direction  and  copious  exercises  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  speech  from  notes  and  outline.  The 
teacher’s  pressing  problem,  especially  with  large  classes, 
is  not  to  weed  out  irrelevancies,  but  to  overcome  bareness; 
it  is  not  to  make  coherence  clear  as  a  principle,  but  to  in¬ 
culcate  the  habit  of  leading  an  audience  thru  an  argument 
step  by  step  to  a  conclusion.  To  this  end  the  drawing  of 
even  full  and  exact  briefs  is  inadequate.  Brief-drawing 
is  worth  while  for  itself;  but  as  preparation  for  the  “for¬ 
ensic”  it  goes  only  part  way.  For  instance,  a  teacher  should 
know  that  some  of  the  “steps  in  analysis”  (page  40)  can  be 
taken,  far  more  readily  than  by  solitary  thinking,  thru 
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the  clash  of  preliminary  debate  in  class.  Dr.  Foster  knows 
this  so  well  that  he  has  only  to  add  further  directions  and 
exercises.  At  the  same  time  he  might  well  suggest  models 
less  difficult  and  remote  than  Mill’s  Principles  of  political 
economy  and  Wallace’s  Darwinism,  references  more  avail¬ 
able  for  high  school  research  than  state  reports  of  cases 
at  law  and  Monroe’s  Cyclopedia  of  education,  subjects 
more  attractive  than  the  guarantee  of  bank  deposits. 
In  these  places  and  in  the  scope  of  some  assignments  there 
is  insufficient  differentiation  of  the  conditions  of  study 
at  school  from  those  of  study  at  college.  School  conditions 
suggest  rather  a  fairly  large  number  of  short  speeches  and 
essays  than  a  few  exhaustive  briefs  and  “forensics.”  In 
high  school  a  student  needs  also  more  direction  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  research.  He  has  to  learn,  not  only  what  is  evidence, 
but  also  where  and  how  to  find  the  evidence  that  in  high 
school  he  can  find,  and  how  to  consult  books  before  he  tries 
to  estimate  magazines.  In  a  word,  the  book  would  gain 
by  more  specific  directions  and  stricter  regard  for  adoles¬ 
cence.  Meantime  these  can  be  supplied  by  the  right  teacher ; 
for  Dr.  Foster  has  provided  the  right  frame. 

Is  there  room  for  an  engineers’  manual  of  composition? 
On  the  one  hand,  engineers  are  not  always  effective  in  their 
technical  journals;  on  the  other  hand,  their  work  in  the  tech¬ 
nical  school  lies  mainly  in  afield  peculiarly  open  to  use  for  drill 
in  logical  presentation.  Applied  science  is  so  well  adapted 
to  practise  in  exposition  that  it  furnishes  examples  even  in 
general,  un technical  courses.  A  special  manual  must  be 
justified  by  developing  mainly  those  aspects  of  exposition 
which  are  distinctive  for  engineers.  Thus,  Professor  Earle’s 
book.  The  theory  and  practice  of  technical  writing,  for  all 
its  excellent  advice,  seems  hardly  well  proportioned.  The 
theory  of  technical  exposition  is  not  sufficiently  differenti¬ 
ated  from  the  general  theory  of  exposition  to  warrant  sepa¬ 
rating  it  as  Part  I  from  practical  application  in  Part  II. 
Students  of  engineering  are  even  less  likely  than  other 
students  to  profit  by  the  theory  of  composition  apart  from 
its  practise.  Moreover  the  book  would  not  only  be  more 
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concise  without  this  division;  it  would  be  clearer.  Para¬ 
graphs,  sentences,  and  other  general  matters  partially  handled 
in  two  places  should  either  have  been  left  entirely  to  the 
general  manuals  or  presented  in  consecutive  summary 
once.  The  same  uncertainty  of  plan  persists  in  Part  II. 
At  page  120  we  are  told  “not  to  concern  ourselves  about 
methods  of  writing  till  we  reach  Chapter  xii.”  But  this 
is  the  last  chapter;  it  contains  only  nine  pages;  and  it  is 
largely  a  repetition  of  elementary  matters  referred  to  quite 
generally  in  earlier  chapters  and  treated  in  all  the  good  general 
manuals.  On  the  other  hand,  but  one  page  (227)  is  devoted 
specifically  to  the  writing  of  reports.  Incidentally  this  and 
other  technical  matters  are  discust  in  other  parts  of  the 
book;  but  an  engineers’  manual  should  make  them  its  main 
items  and  arrange  general  principles  as  subordinate  and 
preparatory.  On  such  a  plan  the  book  might  be  shorter 
and  simpler  without  losing  any  of  its  essential  virtue. 
There  is  a  good  apparatus  of  synopses,  and  an  appendix 
(58  pages)  of  illustrative  examples  with  mechanical  draw¬ 
ings. 

Ch.\rles  Sears  Baldwin 

CoLi'MBiA  University 


Aus  vergangener  Zeit  is  an  interesting  little  collection  of 
some  thirty  sketches,  a  few  of  which  are  in  verse,  descriptive 
of  the  life  and  history  of  the  German  people  since  the  time 
of  Tacitus.  The  book  is  well  adapted  for  supplementary 
reading,  and  is  provided  with  an  elaborate  vocabulary. 
It  is  edited  by  Mr.  Spanhoofd,  Director  of  German  in  the 
high  schools  of  Washington,  D.  C.  (New  York;  The 
American  Book  Company,  1912.  278  p.  50c.) 

A  brief  and  highly  practical  textbook  is  A  ids  to  the  writing 
of  English  composition,  by  F.  W.  Bewsher,  Assistant  Master 
at  St.  Paul’s  School.  A  chapter  on  Common  Grammatical 
Mistakes  is  significantly  included.  (London:  G.  Bell  & 
Sons,  1912.  80  p.  IS.) 

Professor  Walter  T.  Marvin,  of  Rutgers  College  has  pre- 
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pared  a  really  capital  text  book  for  beginners  in  philosophy 
with  the  title  A  first  book  in  metaphysics.  The  approach 
to  the  subject  is  analytic  entirely,  and  little  or  no  use  is 
made  of  the  historical  method.  We  believe  that  this  book 
will  fill  a  real  want  in  the  present-day  teaching  of  philosophy 
in  American  colleges.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany,  1912.  268  p.  $1.50.) 

Books  multiply  on  the  subject  of  physical  training  and 
hygiene.  A  simple  book  by  a  scientist  of  well-known 
standing  is  Care  of  the  body,  by  Professor  Woodworth,  of 
Columbia  University.  The  author  goes  into  his  subject 
with  great  directness  and  practicality,  and  his  style  is  at¬ 
tractive  enough  to  make  the  book  interesting  to  the  general 
reader.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1912. 
354  P-  $1-50.) 

A  book  that  might  with  advantage  be  widely  known  in 
America  is  The  German  Emperor  and  the  peace  of  the  world, 
by  Alfred  H.  Fried  of  Vienna,  to  whom  was  awarded  the 
Nobel  Peace  Prize  in  1911.  Mr.  Fried  describes  his  work 
as  a  book  of  hope,  and  certainly  hope  amounting  almost  to 
confidence  is  the  result  of  a  careful  reading  of  it.  (Uondon : 
Hodder  &  Stoughton,  1912.  214  p.  6s.) 

The  American  Committee  of  the  Second  International 
Moral  Congress  held  at  the  Hague  last  August  has  printed 
for  distribution  a  stout  pamphlet  containing  the  papers 
contributed  to^  the  Congress  by  American  writers  and  a 
review  of  the  recent  American  literature  on  moral  educa¬ 
tion.  Between  the  covers  of  this  stout  pamphlet  an  ex¬ 
ceptional  amount  of  exceedingly  interesting  and  stimula¬ 
ting  material  is  to  be  found.  Indeed,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  suggest  anything  in  this  general  field  that  is  of  equal 
value  and  of  like  present  interest.  (New  York:  Published 
by  the  American  Committee  of  the  International  Moral 
Congress,  1912,  196  p.  67c.) 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  see  the  collected  papers  and 
addresses  of  Commissioner  Andrew  S.  Draper.  He  is  one 
of  the  few  public  educational  officers  of  the  country  who 
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takes  pains  with  the  preparation  of  his  public  addresses, 
and  he  puts  into  them  real  thought.  His  clear  and  vigorous 
mode  of  expression  makes  the  reading  of  what  he  writes 
and  says  exceedingly  interesting.  We  have  just  received 
from  the  Educational  Department  a  well-made  volume 
entitled  Addresses  and  papers,  igii-1912,  which  concludes 
with  the  address  of  dedication  on  the  occasion  of  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  State  Education  Building  a  short  time  ago. 
(Albany;  New  York  Education  Department,  1912,266  p.) 

The  University  of  Oxford  may  always  be  depended  upon 
to  produce  thoughtful,  constructive  criticism  and  ex¬ 
position  of  the  fundamentals  of  life  and  thought.  A 
striking  volume  has  just  appeared  entitled  Foundations 
which  is  a  statement  of  Christian  belief  in  terms  of  modem 
thought  by  seven  Oxford  men,  all  of  whom  have  had  ex¬ 
perience  as  university  teachers  of  theology  or  philosophy. 
The  keynote  of  the  book  is  found  from  the  following  sentence 
from  the  Introduction:  “The  world  is  calling  for  religion; 
but  it  can  not  accept  a  religion  if  its  theology  is  out  of 
harmony  with  science,  philosophy  and  scholarship.  Re¬ 
ligion,  if  it  is  to  dominate  life,  must  satisfy  both  the  head 
and  the  heart,  a  thing  which  no  obscurantism  or  rationalism 
can  do.”  We  gladly  commend  this  book  to  the  thoughtful 
reading  and  study  of  serious  scholars  everywhere.  (Lon¬ 
don:  Macmillan  &  Company,  1912.  536  p.  los.  6d.) 

In  working  out  the  problems  of  party  government  and 
parliamentary  institutions  in  a  democracy,  it  will  not  be 
possible  much  longer  to  overlook  the  claims  of  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  the  system  of  proportional  representation.  The 
recent  agitation  of  this  subject  in  France  has  brought  it 
into  new  prominence  both  in  England  and  in  America. 
The  student  and  teacher  of  politics  who  wishes  to  be  thoroly 
informed  on  this  subject  should  read  Proportional  re¬ 
presentation  by  John  H.  Humphreys,  Secretary  of  the 
Proportional  Representation  Society  of  Great  Britain. 
The  book  is  a  mine  of  information  and  argument.  (Lon¬ 
don:  Methuen  &  Company,  1912.  400  p.) 

The  literature  of  the  movement  for  better  international 
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understanding  grows  apace.  The  book  entitled  Swords  and 
plowshares  by  Lucia  Ames  Mead  is  attractively  written 
and  well  illustrated,  and  may  well  serve  as  an  introduction 
to  the  further  and  more  technical  study  of  the  subject  of 
international  relationships.  (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s 
Sons,  1912.  246  p.  $1.50.) 

We  have  received  a  very  attractive  edition  in  English 
of  the  celebrated  General  history  of  the  world  by  M.  Duruy. 
The  translators  and  editors  are  Professor  Edwin  A.  Gros- 
venor  of  Amherst  College  and  Mr.  Louis  E.  Van  Norman. 
There  is  no  general  survey  of  the  world’s  history  that  is 
more  authoritative  or  better  proportioned  than  this.  The 
accompanying  maps  are  very  helpful.  (New^  York:  Re¬ 
view  of  Reviews  Co.,  4  vols.,  1912.  854  p.) 

In  the  little  series  of  brochure  entitled  Les  Grands  Educa- 
teurs,  the  latest  volume  is  on  Froebel  by  M.  Gabriel  Com- 
payr4.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  it  is  thoroly  well 
done  and  as  readable  as  it  is  accurate  and  enlightening. 
(Paris:  Paul  Delaplane,  1912.  85  p.  90  centimes.) 

There  has  been  no  very  good  and  readable  history  of 
psychology  available  in  English,  and,  therefore,  the  trans¬ 
lation  by  Donald  Fisher  of  Max  Dessoir’s  Outlines  of  the 
history  of  psychology  is  particularly  welcome.  The  treatment 
is  rather  cursory,  and  we  wish  that  more  might  have  been 
made  of  the  Hebrew  conception  of  the  soul  and  the  influence 
of  that  conception  in  human  thinking  thru  its  religious 
implications.  *  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1912. 
278  p.  $1.60.) 

Dr.  E.  W.  Scripture  has  been  studying  for  some  time  the 
psychological  as  well  as  the  physiological  aspects  of  certain 
abnormal  forms  of  speech.  His  little  book  entitled  Stutter¬ 
ing  and  lisping  records  the  results  of  these  studies,  and  is 
full  of  practical  interest,  both  to  the  psychologist,  the 
teacher  and  the  phonetician.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company,  1912.  252  p.  $1.50.) 

A  new  and  very  interesting  source  book  for  college  work 
in  politics  is  provided  in  British  social  politics  by  Professor 
Carlton  Hayes  of  Columbia  University.  This  would  be  a 
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good  book  to  put  on  the  desks  of  editorial  writers  of  Ameri¬ 
can  newspapers,  for  it  includes  a  wealth  of  material  on  the 
English  treatment  of  such  topics  as  Workmen’s  Compen¬ 
sation,  Trade  Unionism,  Child  Welfare,  Old  Age  Pensions, 
and  The  Unemployed.  It  also  gives  selections  from  the 
parliamentary  Debates  on  the  celebrated  Lloyd  George 
Budget  of  1909  and  on  the  Parliament  Bill  of  1910.  (Bos¬ 
ton:  Ginn  and  Company,  1913.  580  p.  $1.75-) 

Mr.  C.  E.  M.  Hawkesworth,  Assistant  Master  at  Rugby, 
has  written  a  textbook  entitled  The  last  century  in  Europe, 
which  so  far  as  content  goes  is  accurate  and  abounding  in 
useful  material.  The  author’s  style,  however,  is  not  very 
attractive.  (New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1913. 
526  p.  $1.40.) 

Many  teachers  of  English  literature  remember  the  ad¬ 
mirable  little  primer  by  Stopford  Brooke  that  was  found 
so  useful  as  an  introductory  textbook  thirty  years  ago. 
A  similar  book  is  William  Henry  Hudson’s  Outline  history 
of  English  literature.  It  is  well  written,  discriminating,  and 
carefully  arranged  for  practical  class-room  use.  (London: 
George  Bell  &  Sons,  1913.  314  p.  2s.6d.) 

The  golden  door  book  is  the  title  of  a  very  interesting  type 
of  school  reader  which  aims  at  moral  instruction  by  the 
so-called  indirect  method.  We  should  like  to  hear  from 
practical  teachers  what  results  they  find  to  follow  from  the 
use  of  this  book.  We  should  think  the  results  might  be 
excellent.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1913. 
308  p.  50C.) 

Each  new  subject  added  to  the  school  and  college  curric¬ 
ulum  promptly  produces  the  necessary  apparatus  to  enable 
it  to  be  carried  on.  An  example  of  this  is  Household 
bacteriology  by  Estelle  D.  Buchanan  and  Robert  E.  Buch¬ 
anan  of  the  Iowa  State  College.  The  book  has  in  view  the 
needs  of  students  in  domestic  science,  a  subject  quite  un¬ 
known  until  recent  years.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company,  1913.  536  p.  $2.25.) 


IX. 

NOTES  AND  NEWS 

Delimitation  of  the  At  the  second  annual  meeting  of  the 
functions  of  the  American  Association  of  Collegiate  Regis- 
registrar  s  office  ^rars,  the  Registrar  of  Columbia  University, 
Professor  William  A.  Hervey,  presented  a  paper  on  The 
Proper  Delimitation  of  the  Functions  of  the  Registrar’s 
Office  that  contains  an  interesting  survey  of  this  phase  of 
administrative  work  and  the  part  that  it  should  play  in 
the  economy  of  the  college  or  university.  “It  is  the  pri¬ 
mary  function  of  the  registrar’s  office,’’  says  the  author, 
“to  record  and  report  all  matters  that  have  to  do  with  the 
student’s  admission,  residence  and  graduation.’’  Whether 
other  functions  may  be  added  to  these,  as  he  thinks  is  pos¬ 
sible  without  a  necessary  impairment  of  efficiency,  is  de¬ 
pendent  upon  special  conditions.  There  are,  however, 
certain  phases  of  administration  that  sometimes  attach  to 
the  registrar’s  office  that  should  invariably  be  kept  dis¬ 
tinct.  The  alumni  secretary,  for  instance,  should  belong 
to  the  alumni,  rather  than  to  the  university,  and  his  duties, 
like  those  of  the  secretary,  who,  however,  does  conspic¬ 
uously  belong  to  the  university,  should  warrant  a  separate 
office.  The  function  of  accountant  or  bursar  should  never 
be  assigned  to  the  registrar.  Charges  and  collections 
should  be  made  by  different  persons  in  order  to  assure  a 
proper  check  on  these  operations,  and  in  the  case  of  a  large 
number  of  students  it  is  impossible  for  one  man  adequately 
to  supervise  both  registration  and  the  payment  of  fees 
The  surest  way,  says  the  paper,  to  minimize  the  academic 
usefulness  of  the  registrar  is  to  make  him  a  factotum  and 
thus  to  diminish  his  value  as  a  specialist.  The  registrar, 
on  the  other  hand,  should  be  responsible  for  all  examination 
schedules.  He  should  have  a  part  at  least  in  the  preparation 
of  attendance  schedules,  and  '  he  should  have  charge,  in 
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every  instance,  of  the  assignment  of  rooms  for  lectures  and 
recitations.  In  his  office  should  be  kept  all  records  per¬ 
taining  to  admission,  the  registration  of  courses  of  in¬ 
struction  and  attendance  upon  them,  and  the  ultimate 
records  of  examinations.  The  last  duty  to  the  student  is 
to  certify  his  record  as  a  candidate  for  graduation. 

How  far  the  registrar’s  office  can  respond  as  a  bureau  of 
information  to  calls  from  outside  the  university  depends 
to  a  large  extent  upon  the  circumstances  of  equipment. 
The  requests  from  other  institutions  for  details  of  adminis¬ 
tration  and  the  like  should,  of  course,  be  attended  to. 
Questions,  however,  that  are  sometimes  submitted,  as  to 
how,  for  instance,  the  work  of  students  who  smoke  compares 
with  that  of  non-smokers,  the  comparative  academic  per¬ 
formance  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  students,  or  the  scholastic 
and  physical  characteristics  of  “split  twins,”  whatever 
that  may  be,  to  cite  some  of  the  instances  of  such  inquiries 
that  are  given  in  the  paper,  may  or  may  not  be  answered 
as  specific  conditions  may  determine.  It  is  one  of  the 
principal  duties  of  the  registrar’s  office,  finally,  to  compile 
those  annual  statistics  with  their  multifarious  details  whose 
proper  understanding  is  of  such  great  importance  in  the 
whole  educational  administration  of  the  particular  institu¬ 
tion  with  which  they  are  concerned.  The  paper  is  printed 
in  full  in  the  proceedings  of  the  third  annual  meeting  of  the 
Association,  which  is  the  first  published  report  of  the  con¬ 
ferences  that  have  been  held  by  this  important  body. 


The  National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial 
Education  has  drawn  up  a  tentative  statement  of  principles 
and  policies  that  in  their  judgment  should  underlie  and 
guide  state  legislation  in  this  field.  The  principles  are 
carefully  worked  out  and  well  stated.  It  would  be  well 
if  members  of  the  various  state  legislatures  could  be  induced 
to  study  this  little  pamphlet  before  drawing  or  introducing 
bills  dealing  with  vocational  training  for  consideration  and 
action. 


540  Educational  Review 

It  ought  to  be  more  widely  known  that  there  is  in  existence 
at  Madrid  an  international  institute  for  girls  that  is  fitted 
to  offer  invaluable  aid  to  those  who  wish  to  study  Spanish 
history,  art,  and  literature.  It  would  be  well  if  there  were 
more  institutions  of  this  kind  at  the  great  European  capitals; 
but,  at  least  for  those  who  desire  to  reside  in  Spain,  every¬ 
thing  possible  here  is  provided. 

“Mrs.  Ella  Flagg  Young,  superintendent  of  schools, 
The  march  of  folly  sees  danger  to  the  schools  if  the  universities  of  the 
country  get  control  of  the  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion.  Mrs.  Young  returned  yesterday  from  Philadelphia  where  she  attended 
the  meeting  of  the  department  of  superintendence  of  the  National  Education 
Association. 

“  ‘  It  was  {perfectly  evident,’  she  said,  ‘  that  the  departments  of  education 
in  the  universities  of  Columbia,  Harvard,  Chicago,  Yale,  Michigan,  Illinois, 
and  Wisconsin  were  more  in  evidence  than  ever  before  in  any  meeting  of  the 
National  Education  Association.  Those  departments  in  the  universities 
seem  to  be  trying  to  get  control  not  only  of  the  department  of  superintendence 
but  of  the  National  Education  Association  generally,  so  they  might  place 
graduates  in  desirable  positions  throughout  the  country,  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  they  have  had  a  very  limited  experience’.’’ — Chicago  Tribune 


What  a  dreadful  thing  it  would  be,  to  be  sure,  if  graduates 
of  departments  of  education  in  the  best  universities  were 
to  fill  positions  in  the  public  schools!  No  wonder  the 
place-hunters  and  place-fillers,  and  the  political  school 
ma’ams  are  enlisting  for  the  war! 


“A  bill‘(H.  R.  1661)  to  make  the  second  Sunday  in  May  of  each  year 
a  public  holiday,  to  be  called  Mother’s  Day.’’ — Congressional  record,  April 
7,  1913,  p.  47. 

Splendid!  Then  a  Step-Mother’s  Day,  and  a  Mother-in- 
Law’s  Day,  and  an  Uncle’s  Day!  The  family  must  and 
shall  be  preserved  by  statutory  holidays! 


“Joint  Resolution  (H.  J.  Res.  21)  recognizing  the  Star  Spangled  Banner 
as  the  official  anthem  of  the  United  States  of  America.’’ — Ibid.,  p.  48. 

Good,  as  far  as  it  goes !  Why  not  a  supplementary  statute 
compelling  all  Americans  to  sing  it  on  the  ist  and  15th  of 
every  month? 


